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Coram Votis. 


Sometimes !we wonder whether law schools are not ex- 
ceedingly remiss in neglecting to add to their courses a set 
of lectures on “The Fine Art of 
Presenting an Imposing Front. 
(“Front’’ seems to be everything 
nowadays.) Take a _ hundred- 
pound lawyer of the size and 
build of Napoleon or Earl Rob 
erts* and stand him up along 
sideof some husky exhorter with 
a Daniel Webster countenance, 
whose voice can shake the leaves 
off the trees and then figure out by all the known law of 
probabilities which stands the best chance of getting the 
verdict. Lawyer Number 1 -may know the whole subject 
“from soup to nuts” (as the classical expression goes) while 
No. 2 may have to fly to the iaw dictionary if anybody 
mentions the doctrine of “responda superior” in his 
presence. Number 1 will, nevertheless, be pulling against the 
stream, and Number 2 with it. What the world wants is 
“front.” 





The client likes it. He wants a lawyer (no matter what 
the question is) who can bang the desk with his fists and 
shout: “This is the most outrageous case which has ever 
been brought to my attention. The law is perfectly clear 
Now I'll go right into the court and get out an order, etc., 
ete., ete.” while the man who tells him to run around the 
next day when an opinion will be ready (which will stand 
the fire of every court in the country), is set down for an ig 
noramus 

The writer is well acquainted with several firms in New 
York City who seem to have |worked this down to a fine point. 
It is, after all, a pretty good plan. The firm name we will 
say is Jones, Smith & Robinson. The senior member is an 
elderly gentleman of distinguished appearance. He presides 
at boards of directors’ meetings and acts as trustee to various 
charitable organizations. It is true that he knows about as 
much law as a meditative billy goat, but having been “coached 
up” beforehand nobody perceives this. 

Jones is the exhorter. Of fine appearance and dis 
tinguished military bearing, he attends to the political end of 
it and tries cases before juries. He can be trusted to utter 
the most time-worn platitudes in the most impressive manner 
People are now beginning to speak favorably of him as a 
nominee for judicial office. 

Mr. Robinson, the junior member, outside of the office 
plays a very small part, being quite overshadowed by the 
Uwo luminaries whose names precede his. Inside, however, 
things are vastly different. Mr. Robinson, a mild-mannered 
gentleman of unimpressive appearance and unassertive de 
meanor, has since the beginning of his course at law school 
absorbed, forgotten, re-absorbed and re-forgotten more law 





*We are well aware that Napoleon was not and Lord Rob- 
erts is not a member of the bar, but could not recollect at the 
moment any prominent lawyer of small stature. 


| 


than his two partners have made even the hand shaking ac- 
quaintance of in the whole course of their lives. It is he who 
loes the “coaching” and enables both distinguished gentle- 
men to bear their honors easily. And yet the community never 
hears of Robinson, though when he dies everybody wonders 
why Smith retires so quickly on his money and Jones takes a 
political office. 

As we said before, the plan is a good one and it simply 
rests on every member of the bar, if he is a Smith, to select 
a Jones and a Robinson, if a Jones, to select a Smith and a 
Robinson, or a Robinson to select a Smith and a Jones. 


Goa &@ 


One naturally wonders after reading the paper of William 
Bacon Bailey, Ph. D., in the “Yale Review,” wherein the 
learned Herr Professor treats of suicides, what good can 

possibly result from such a laborious 

accumulation of statistics. It would 

Statistical 
Freaks. time an interested reader of the pub- 


seem that Dr. Bailey was for some 


lic press and whenever a case of 

suicide twas noted he made out a card 
giving the state, city, and name of the deceased, along with 
various other facts of greater or less—considerably less— 
interest. After five years of this exhaustive research he was 
in a position to authoritatively announce such discoveries as 
the following: Out of 10,000 suicides, 7,781 were males and 
2.219 were females. In Maine the ratio was 3 to 1; in Rhode 
Island, 3% to 1; and in Connecticut, 4 to 1. Gentlemen pre- 
er Monday, and ladies like Sunday. The pistol and poison 
are “odds-on favorites,” while gas is almost a hundred to 
me shot. Dr. Bailey has distributed suicides by age, by 
method, by cause, by time and in a few other ways. He tells 
us haw many of the deceased were married and how many 
were single, and announces that among the males the maxi- 
mum number of single falls between the ages of 20 and 30; 
married, between 40 and 50; widowed, between 60 and 70; 
divorced, between 60 and 70. With females the case is slight- 
ly different. Here the maximum for the single is between 
20 and 30; married, between 30 and 40; widowed, between 40 
and 50, and divorced, between 50 and 60. It is also to be in- 
erred, although he does not so state, that among both males 
and females the single predominate between the ages of one 
and five. 

We presume that Dr. Bailey would not have used up (we 
will not say “wasted”) all the precious time he did unless he 
thought that there (was going to be some tangible result. 
Whether he hopes by disclosing this appalling array of figures, 
to persuade any person who might be contemplating the 
shuffling off of his mortal coil, to wait awhile, we know not. it 
is our private opinion that he has performed about as useful 
an undertaking as the figuring out of the average number of 
hairs in a Chinaman’s pigtail. 
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Statisticians have been lately indulging in all manner of 
wierd and awful compilations of figures and we never see 
one of these instances of wasted labor, but we are reminded 
of an item inserted in “Life” a short time ago. “One hundred 
children in the public schools,” it was said, “were handed a 
red hot iron. Sixty-three of them said ‘ouch’ and thirty-seven 
of them said ‘ooch.’ Of the first class 20 per cent. were 
foreigners, while 80 per cent. were Americans. Of the second 
class 33 per cent. were foreigners while 67 per cent. were 
Americans. Of the children who said ‘ouch,’ 99 per cent. at- 
tended the Sunday school and 100 per cent. of the children 
who said “ooch” came of parents who had never been con- 
victed of crime. These figures are to form the basis of an 
extended report to be rendered later on our educational sys- 
tem by Prof. Sockdolger, under whose auspices the experi- 
ment was conducted.” 


BG BG 

Through the courtesy of Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
we are enabled to present to our readers the trial scene from 
J. G. Holland’s novel, “Sevenoaks.” It is said that the 
novelist has never yet evolved a 
trial which could stand the criti- 
cism of lawyers and one of the ob- 
jections that can be raised in the 
present instance is that it would be 
very doubtful whether a member of 
the bar of the acumen of Mr. Cavendish would be likely to 
resort to the bullying tactics in }which that gentleman in- 
dulged. He must have been conscious that such a course of 
conduct would alienate the sympathy of the jury in short 
order. Another criticism that might perhaps have been made 
is that the author presents the character of Sam Yates in 
altogether too favorable a light. Incidentally a nice ques- 
tion of ethics is raised. Suppose a lawyer is hired by his 
client to do some work, in itself perfectly unobjectionable, 
but discovers that he is being utilized as a means to the ac- 
complishment of a piece of villainy. That he should throw 
up his employment instantly, of course, goes without saying, 
but should he go to the other side voluntarily and expose 
his client’s villainy? Does the seal of privileged communi- 
cations apply, in an ethical sense, to such a case as this? 
The point is a nice one for legal casuists to argue over. 


Go BG & 


We found in our mail a few days ago a little work of 
some hundred pages on “The Utility of an Academic and 
Classical Education for Young Men Who Have to Earn Their 

Own Living and Who Expect to 
Pursue a Commercial Life.” This 
Collegiate Education is said to be an “Investigation” and 


as an Aid toa is by one R. T. Crane, of Chicago. 
Professional Career. Mr. Crane has prepared a very fair 


brief against the colleges, although 

in many instances his facts are 
better than his deductions. For instance, talking of the 
legai profession, he states that of the total number of college 
graduates (about 800) regarding whom he obtained any in- 
formation as to their occupation, 248 |were lawyers. In other 
words, more than 25 per cent. of college graduates go into 
law. When he states that this causes a tremendous over- 
crowding of the profession, Mr. Crane, of course, utters a 
platituwde, but when fie proceeds to add that “in consequence” 
“an honest lawyer is quite apt to lead a miserable ex- 
istence,” and that “the temptation to be unscrupulous be- 
comes almost irresistible,” he perpetrates an obvious non 
sequitur. “It is only necessary,” he continues, “to go into 
out courts of so-called justice almost any day in the week in 


The Belcher 
Patents. 








order to see how lawyers use the education they have re- 
ceived to assist them in defeating the ends of justice and in 
robbing people of their rights and money. In like manner, 
a well educated speaker is often able to overthrow the argu- 
ments and thwart all the efforts of a less brilliant man who 
is advocating a noble cause. If a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing, how much worse is a great deal of know 
edge in unscrupulous hands.” 

Of course the foregoing is absurdity pure and simple, 
and precisely what an unthinking layman might be expecte 
to write. Mr. Crane’s argument is not unremotely sugges- 
tive of that of the alderman who wanted to prohibit front 
platforms on trolley cars because when people were run 
down it was the front platform that always did the killing 

But, harking back to the subject of a college education, 
it has always seemed to us that while a very gond thing if 
the prospective lawyer has the time to devote to it, yet four 
year’s out of a man’s life, is a rather heavy price to pay for 
the acquisition of much knowledge that by no possible combina- 
tion of circumstances he can make of any real use during a 
professional career. 


Go BG 
Among the various abuses, great and small, which are 
daily brought to the attention of newspaper readers, the 
convict camp system of Alabama occupies a prominent place. 
This consists in procuring the ar- 
rest of negroes upon trivial charges 


Alabama and their sentence for long periods 


of time to the camps of the con- 
tractors. A short time ago the 
United States Secret Service officers 
arrested several of the parties concerned and the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the New York “Evening Post” in de- 
scribing the system gives the details of an instance which it 
is plain is only typical of hundreds of others. We understand 
that the Treasury Department is pushing the matter vigor- 
ously. 

In 1901 a young negro was working for a cotton buyer 
at Goodwater, Ala., and had agreed to work for a _ certain 
length of time. One day he went into the country aboyt two 
miles, and while returning to town was arrested for breaking 
his contract, carried to Goodwater, arraigned before a justice 
of the peace, and fined, with costs, five dollars and fifty cents. 
As he (was unable to pay or to give security, he was trans- 
ported to an adjoining county and sold to a contractor for 
convict labor. He was required to sign an instrument in 
writing, which proved to have been a contract to work for 4 
year, but as the negro can neither read nor write, and the in- 
strument Was not read to him, he had no idea of the plight 
into which he was putting himself. He is a good farm-hand, 
and having served his year and a month or two over, he dis- 
covered that his employer had no right to hold him, and at- 
tempted to escape. He left the farm, seized a skiff moored 
on the banks of the Coosa river, made his way across, and 
took to the woods. The hounds put on his track, after a chase 
of two and a half days, caught the runaway. The negro heard 
the dogs a good many times, knew the voice of each, and felt 
sure that they would catch him in the end, but he kept on 
moving till he could stagger no further, and when the pur- 
suing party reached him they took him back to the convict 
farm. There he received a severe whipping. The form of a 
trial was next given him at the house of the contractor, and he 
was sentenced to one year’s labor for breaking the contract 
and six months more for stealing the skiff. He was then 
compelled to sign a new contract with his employer, agree- 
ing to work till August, 1904. This last contract and the per- 
son of the negro are now in the possession of the United 


Peonagé. 


States Marshal. 
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Law book publishers have made distinct advances of re- | 


cent. years. in the method of indexing, in headings and in the 
use of various classes of type to indicate the relative im- 
portance of the principles enunciated. 
Unfortunately, however, the method 


of binding still remains that of the 
middle ages. It seems peculiar that 
they should continue to make use 
of law sheep, than which no _ sub- 
stance possesses less powers of resistance. As every mem- 
ber of the profession’ knajws, the average life of a law book 
which has been subjected to any reasonable degree of hand- 
ling is not more than four years at the very outside. It then 
becomes crumbly, the covers resembling nothing so much as 
a piece of decayed wood. The result is constant re-binding 
and even when the best of care and attention has been given 
to this by the librarian the member of the bar who spends half 
a day in a law library always feels as though he were a fit 
subject for a Turkish bath. 


The Binding of 
Law Books. 


The “Albany Law Journal” in its hatred of what it terms 
the “Trust Octopus,’ by which cheerful designation it refers to 
a concern having in charge the publishing of the New York 
State Reports, has chosen on numerous occasions to vilify 
what seems to the one law publishing company who makes a 
practice of issuing volumes bound in canvas. The mere fact 
that subscribers have their choice between canvas and sheep 
apparently has nothing whatever to do with the matter in the 
“Albany Law Journal’s” estimation. Canvas is also not only 
better, but it is cheaper, and our earnest recommendation 
to the law publishing trade is to folldw the example of the 
particular concern which we have in mind and issue a portion 


of each edition in canvas or buckram, thus giving the pur- 
chasers an opportunity to choose between the two. 
oo &@ 


he latest absurdity to be added to the long series of 

acts of mismanagement perpetrated by the Commissioners 
of Indian Affairs under various ad- 

ministrations is the ukase recently 


“Civilizing” the promulgated by the present Solo- 

Indians. mon-like incumbent, Mr. Commis- 

sioner Jones. This gentleman must 

have lain awake during many weary 

hights in order to have finally evolved the scheme for the 

denuding of the aboriginal hirsute adornment. According 

to Mr. Jones, the proper way to “Civilize” the Indian is to 

cut off his long hair, volens, if possible, nolens, if required. 

There has been some attempt made to carry out the decree, 

but feeling ran so high that it twas finally decided to discon- 
tinue, 

Hon. Charles E. Burton, superintendent and disbursing 
agent for the Moquis and Navajos, appears to have demon- 
strated peculiar aptitude for the work. In a recent report it 
was said: 

“His bepistoled Navajos surrounding a 
Mogqui village; herding the men into a council 
chamber under threat of shooting, and there 
handling them, holding them and forcibly shear- 
ing them as they were so many sheep; and some- 
times leaving the scar of the shears on their 
flesh.” 

We assume that the legal status of the Indian as a 
“ward of the nation” does not entitle him to object to any 
experiments, whatever they may be, which fool commission- 
ers choose to try upon him. His only resource is to break 
out of the reservation now and then, after which the state 
of his affairs is usually considerably worse than it twas 


before. 5 
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Mr. Jones has evidently been reading up the history of 


Peter the Great, in which it is told how the Russian Em- 
peror, desiring to abolish the habit of wearing beards, sta- 
tioned barbers at the doors of the palace one fine day ane 


instructed the guards to enforce the compulsory shaving of 
every boyer who might “show up.” 


Go 2B & 

A fine set of inferior magistrates they must have down 
South, if some of the specimens we have read about in the 
newspapers lately are representative. Take, for instance, 

Judge Clarence J. Campbell, of the 
Amherst County Court, who was re- 


Southern Judicial cently removed by the Virginia Legis- 


Dignity. lature for disgraceful conduct. His 
trial had been going on for about 
five months and at one time it looked 

as though this judicial criminal would get off on some techni- 
eality. This high spirited gentleman, no doubt actuated by 


the “Southern chivalry” about which we hear so much. 
horse-whipped the Rev. Dr. C. H. Crawford for publishiag 
criticisms on Campbell’s judicial acts. His Honor, it seems, 
summoned the minister to appear before him on a charge of 
contempt of court, and after lecturing him discharged him 
from arrest. While the minister was standing in the court 
house yard, Judge Campbell left the bench, and drawing a 
rawhide proceeded to administer punishment, which doubtless 
in his opinion more properly fitted the crime. 

Another specimen Is county judge James Hargis, who was 
present in Jackson, Ky., at the time of the murder of James P. 
Marcum. The sheriff, instead of arresting the assassin at the 
time, as he could easily have done, owned up that he was 
badly “scared” and this worthy member of the judiciary gave 
out interviews defending the sheriff for his cowardice. 


Another instance is shown by the order of the Court of 
Appeals of Kentucky, requiring Circuit Court Judge J. E. Cant- 
rill to vacate the bench during the trial of Caleb Powers as 
an accessory to the murder of Governor Goebel. The constant 
behavior of this judicial functionary was such as to show that 
it was his intention to strain every point to bring about the 
conviction of every Republican brought before him. Con- 
victions in his court have been reversed three times by ap 
pellate tribunals.” 

It is in all probability owing to this degeneracy on the 
part of the inferior magistrate that Southern lawlessness has 
become almost proverbial. Slight infractions against the 
social code, which in other and more settled portions of the 
country would be scarcely noticed, or at most made the sub- 
ject of an action at law, are there considered to be sufficient 
to warrant the taking of life. It seems hard to realize that in 
one of the States of this country a Lieutenant Governor can 
shoot down a well known citizen in one of the streets of the 
capitol and be allowed to go at large with no immediate pros- 
pect of paying the penalty. 


Go oa @ 


One day a law maker who had nothing particular to do 
and was anxious to pose as a friend of the “peepul” intro- 
duced an act providing that every 

individual, irrespective of race, 

Equality and the creed or previous condition of ser- 
Bootblack. vitude, should have equal rights to 
reception and entertainment at 
inns, restaurants, hotels, eating 


houses, bath houses, barber shops, and “all other places of 
public accommodation or amusement.” This was just the 
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sort of a law that would take immensely with individuals of 
the calibre of those whom we send each year to our legisla- 
tive halls, and consequently it was duly placed wpon the 
statute books, at least, such was the case in New York and 
in some other Northern States. As a bid for the negro vote 
it stands second in absurdity only to a recent attempt to pen- 
sion ex-slaves. However, it is a law and we are supposed to 
live up to it. 

‘Now, it seems that some time ago a certain Ethiopian 
gentleman applied to the defendant, a bootblack in the City 
of Rochester, for a “shine,” which said defendant emphati- 
cally refused. Thereupon suit was brought under the statute, 
to recover the penalty provided for such an atrocious in- 
fringement of plaintiff's civil rights (Burks v. Bosso, 81 N. Y. 
Supp. 384), and the Supreme Covrt held the plaintiff en- 
titled to recover. The whole case, of course, hinged on 
whether a bootblack stand is a “place of public accommoda- 
tion” and the court appears to have extended the phrase to 
an unwarranted degree. 

Indeed, they go so far as to say that “if a merchant 
should refuse to sell his goods to a well-behaved black 
man who is ready to pay for his purchase the act might 
be extended, if not already comprehensive enough, to meet 
that situation.” Two judges, however, dissent, and it is 
hoped that the case will be taken to the Court of Appeals 
so as to secure the reversal of this absurd ruling. Illinois 
has taken a more sensible vidw in Cecil v. Green (161 III. 
265), and declined to extend the phrase to soda fountains. 
An observation made in the course of the opinion sums up 


A well written article by Mr. Safford, of the New York 
Jewelers’ Board of Trade, appeared in the April Bulletin of 
the Commercial Law League of America, covering the question 
of free reporting. It is true that there is some ground for 
argument that in making reports for clients a lawyer is giving 
a consideration for the right to or benefit of receiving busi- 
ness and that reports are often made as a part of the induce- 
ment to send business to the reporting attorney. When a 
lawyer receives from a client a large business that is profit- 
able, it may be that occasional reports should be obtained and 
made to the client, but I believe that as a business proposition 
it is not a wise arrangement. I think it is fair to assume that 
reports that are made and for which no definite sum is paid 
are not the best reports. Business men want the best re- 
ports as a basis for business dealings, and if business deal- 
ings are worth anything at all, they are at least worth the 
expenditure of fifty cents or one dcllar, and if they are of no 
value, they are worth that much to find it out. Lawyers are 
human and no man likes to work for nothing. A lawyer’s 
capital is his brains and time, and he ought to be compensated 
when either are needed in rendering service to a client. A 
small compensation will be a strong incentive to obtain a 
good satisfactory report and the client receiving it can act up- 
on it with greater confidence and security. 

In large cities, it is impossible to make reports upon 
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The Cost of Free Reports. 


By George A. Sweetser, Boston, Mass. 





the entire situation: “The personal liberty of an individual 
in his business transaction, and his freedom from restric- 
tion is a question of the utmost moment; and no construc- 
tion can be adopted by which an individual right of action 
will be included as controlled within a legislative enact- 
ment, unless clearly expressed in ‘such enactment, and 
clearly not included within the constitutional limitation on the 
power of the legislature.” 


ogo fo & 


A subscriber has called our attention to the fact that 
the statement made in the last issue of “The American 
Lawyer” that so far as the writer 
instance in 
“The Last 
Sentence” where a father presided 
as judge at the trial of his child 
is scarcely accurate, as such a scene is presented in “The 
Deemster.” Here Dan Mylrea pleads guilty before his father 
in the Bishop’s court to the murder of his cousin Ewan. We 
accept the correction with pleasure. The dramatic situa- 
tion in Hall Caine’s novel is strongly emphasized, but un- 
fortunately the actual trial scene is so short that we are 
precluded from publishing it, much as we would wish to do 
So. 


knew, there was no 


Addenda. fiction other than in 


P. S.—Another reader, just as we are going to press, sug- 
gests Bulwer Lytton’s “Paul Clifford.” 


parties not in the heart of the city or adjacent to the office 
The fees for 
making collections are none too large, and the cost to make 
them should not be increased by adding the time and expense 
of a report. 


except at the sacrifice of time and expense. 


A short time ago I was asked to report upon a party ten 
I sent there to find that he 
Ten minutes was consumed in waiting, twenty 
more in talking with the party, and then references were 


given which were investigated in about an hour’s time; a 
letter was written and the report made: 

Cost: 10 minutes going to see party. 

10 minutes waiting for him. 

20 minutes talking to him. 

1 hour looking up references. 

Car fare, 10 cents. 

Postage, 2 cents. 

Time of stenographer to write letter. 

Is this worth fifty cents or one dollar, or not? A boy 
cannot dc this, and it must be done intelligently for the sake 
of the standing of the lawyer and his client and the value 
of the report. Can a lawyer afford to go himself or send an 
associate from his office if he has any reasonable amount of 
profiitable practice? To state the question is to answer it. I 
submit that the lawyer would be better satisfied and the 
client better satisfied with a report that is paid for than with 
any made as an inducement to secure or in consideration of 
obtaining business. ‘ 1413 


minutes’ ride from my office. 
was out. 














Federal Incorporation for Companies Engaged in 
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Interstate Commerce. 


By Hon. Henry W. Palmer, Member of Congress for the Eleventh District of Pennsylvania. 


One of the methods that is suggested by which the cor 
porations known as trusts may be brought under Federal 
yntrol is to grant them Federal charters 
The first inquiry, naturally, is, has Congress the right, 
nder the powers conferred by the Constitution to regulate 
ymmerce, to charter business corporations for the purpose of 
manufacturing and selling goods which enter interstate and 
foreign commerce? 
Second—lIf the power 
exists to incorporate such 
companies, would its ex- 
ercise be expedient and 
eneficial to the people? 
Reference to what 
has been done by Con- 
ress may assist in de 
rmining what may be 
Under the authority 
to regulate commerce, the 
act of 1890, commonly 
illed the Sherman Act, 
was passed. This act is 
entitled “An act to pro- 
ect trade and commerce 
against unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies.” 
By its terms every 
contract in restraint of 
trade or commerce among 
the States is declared il- 
legal, and every person 
making such a contract 
guilty of a misdemeanor, 
punishable by fine or im- 
prisonment. Every per- 
son who shall monopolize 
or attempt to monopolize 
any part of the trade or 
commerce among the 
States is also denounced 
as a criminal and sub- 
jected to punishment by 
fine or imprisonment. 
The United States 
courts are invested with 
jurisdiction to enforce 
the act, and the district 
attorneys directed to in- 
Stitute proceedings under 
the direction of the At- 
torney-General to enforce the act. The broadest powers are 
given the courts to bring non-residents within their juris 
diction from any part of the United States or the Territories. 
when necessary. Property owned under any such illegal 
contract while in transportation from one State to another 
shall be seized, condemned and forfeited to the United 
States. Any person injured by-any such contract, trust, or 
corporation shall have the right to sue in any United States 
court when the defendant can be found within its jurisdic- 
“ion, without respect to the Amount in controversy, and may 





HON. HENRY 


ve three times the actual damage. The word “person” 

e act includes all corporations and associations existing 

or without the authority of the laws of the States. 

This act pays no respect to State lines or State laws. 
Corporate rights obtained under charters from sovereign 
States are not considered. The vast bulk of goods and prop- 

which enters into interstate commerce is swept within 
the grasp and control of 
the Federal law and made 
subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Federal court. 
Such property may be 
seized, condemned and 
confiscated by the United 
States without respect to 
who owns, or where 
made, or to whom con- 
signed. The rights of 
citizens of States, enjoyed 
since the foundation of 
the States, to be tried in 
the courts of their domi- 
cile is taken away, and 
a citizen of South Caro- 
lina may be summoned 
before a United States 
court in Maine, and 
there, by due process of 
law, be deprived of his 
liberty and property. Ne 
edict of emperor or ukase 
of czar can be found 
more drastic or sweeping 
in severity of penalty or 
facility for enforcement. 
The full power of the 
legal machinery of the 
government is placed at 
the disposal of an injured 
person. He may summon 
the chief law officer of the 
United States and his 
subordinates to prosecute 
his grievance and exact 
from the defendant a 
threefold damage. 

This law has been 
adjudged to be within the 
power of Congress under 
the right to regulate com- 
merce between the States. 
In no less than six cases the Supreme Court of the United 
States has maintained and enforced the law; viz., in the 
eases of United States v. Knight Company, 156 U. S. 1; 
Unitaed States v.. Trans-Missouri Freight Association, 156 
U. S. 290: United States v. Joint Traffic Association, 171 
U. S. 505: United States v. Hopkins, 171 U. S. 578; Anderson 
v. United States, 175 U. S. 211. 

The question whether Congress has plenary power over 
goods and property that enter into interstate commerce is, 
therefore, settled, and it is settled also that whoever en- 
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gages in such commerce must do it subject to the rules and 
regulations provided by Federal laws. 


The Congress of the United States has also exercised 
the power to grant Federal charters to carry on the business 
of banking in the States under which the sovereign power 
of the States to impose taxes has been limited; to construct 
railroads across the territory of States without their consent; 
to condemn land within the States in order to carry out the 
purposes of the powers vested in the government by the 
Constitution, and to incorporate trades unions with authority 
to exist in any and all States, and to hold such land as may 
be necessary for their business. 


In the execution of the power to regulate commerce, 
Congress has established ports of entry and delivery, divided 
the coast into collection districts, granted coasting licenses, 
excluded foreign-built vessels from the coasting trade, ex- 
pended money in surveying, sounding and charting navigable 
rivers, cleaning out and improving channels, established 
custom houses, warehouses, scales, etc., erected light houses, 
stationed light ships, denied the power of the States to tax 
freight transported from State to State, or to discriminate 
against owners of goods brought into a State for sale, or to 
exact a license from persons dealing in foreign goods, and 
to prohibit the transportation of lottery tickets by express 
companies. ‘Congress has taken private property in the 
exercise of the power to regulate commerce (148 U. S. 312), 
constructed railroads across States and Territories, exercised 
the right of eminent domain, and regulated fares and 
freights. (California v. Central Pacific, 127 U. S. 1.) 


The power to regulate commerce, like all others vested 
in Congress, is complete in itself and has no limitation other 


than that prescribed by the Constitution. (Gibbons v. Oglen, 
9 Wheat. 1.) 


The power to regulate interstate and foreign commerce 
vested in Congress is the power to prescribe rules by which 
it shall be governed; that is, the conditions upon which it 
shall be conducted; to determine when it shall be free and 
when subject to duty and other exactions. (114 U. S. 196.) 

The power of Congress extends to acts done on land which 
interfere with, obstruct, or prevent the due execution of the 
power to regulate commerce and navigation with foreign 
nations and among the States and such acts may be punished 
by Congress. (U. S., 2; 12 Pet. 72.) 


These things Congress has done. Has the limit of power 
been reached? 


Commerce, according to these definitions, given by the 
Supreme Court, in its narrowest sense, embraces the “con- 
duct of individuals in buying, selling and barter.” The 
power to regulate it is not confined to prescribing rules 
and regulations for the conduct of individuals in the actual 
employment of buying and selling or of barter; it is some- 
thing more than traffic; it is intercourse for the purpose 
of trade in any and all its forms between citizens of different 
States and foreign countries. Over the subject of commerce 


and over the persons engaged in commerce plenary jurisdic- 
tion has been lawfully exercised by Congress. 


Among the instrumentalities by which commerce is 
carried on, and without which it cannot successfully be con- 
ducted, are corporations. May Congress create a necessary 
instrumentality by which and through which commerce may 
be conducted; viz., a corporation? The corporations now 
existing, except the Pacfic railroad engaged in the 
business of interstate commerce are creatures of the States. 
The right to exist depends on the State laws. Beyond the 
borders of the State of its paternity a corporation exists and 
does business only by permission of the sovereignty which it 
enters. By comity alone, not by right, the corporations of 


the several States transact business outside their State of 
creation. 





Any State may exclude the corporations of another State 
or admit it only on terms that would be prohibitory. The ex- 
clusion of the Standard Oil Company from the State of Texas 
is a case in point. The right to amend or repeal charters is 
reserved by many, if not all, the States of the Union. Of 
course, the repeal of the charters of all corporations engaged 
in interstate commerce is an unthinkable proposition, but the © 
right to do it exists. Suppose the States of the Union saw 
fit to exercise this right, commerce would languish and 
die. To meet this intolerable condition, should it arise, has 
Congress the power to grant charters to business corporations 
to engage in interstate commerce, authorizing them to trans- 
act business in all the States and Territories of the United 
States? Having power to regulate, may Congress not provide 
an instrumentality necessary to the existence of the thing to 
be regulated? It is no answer to say, “There is no danger; 
the States never will perpetrate such an act of ineffable folly.” 
The question is not whether the necessity will ever arise, 
but whether, if it should arise, the power exists in Congress 
to rescue from destruction the commerce between the States, 
which it has the undeniable power to regulate. 

We may, therefore, conclude that Congress, having the 
power to regulate commerce, has all necessary power to ef- 
fectuate the purpose for which the right was conferred. The 
right to regulate commerce was surrendered by the States 
to the Federal Government for the purpose of preserving 
it free and unhampered by State restrictions. Perhaps no 
subject received more anxious consideration in the conven- 
tion that framed the Constitution. One of the chief reasons 
for calling the convention was to vest the power somewhere, 
free commerce from the intolerable restrictions of the States, 
and secure the right to make commercial treaties with other 
countries. 

In consideration of the concession of power to Congress 
to regulate commerce, the Southern States inserted in the 
Constitution the condition that exports should not be taxed, 
that the slave trade should not be prohibited until 1808, and 
that two-thirds of all the slaves should be counted as the 
basis of representation. With a great price Congress gained 
this right. 

No State has the right to exclude from its borders the 
trade of interstate commerce, although it may exclude 2 
foreign corporation from entering. The original package 
may go everywhere, despite State laws. The agent nego- 
tiating the sale of goods, the subject of interstate commerce, 
cannot be excluded from a State by the imposition of license 
fees imposed under the taxing power. 

Both agents and goods must be admitted. So much has 
already been decided. Then why may not Congress authorize 
an agency in the form of a business corporation organized 
under Federal law to do business in any State or Territory, 
if deemed necessary or useful to effectuate the purpose in 
view when the power to regulate commerce was conferred? 
Of the necessity Congress must be the sole judge. If the 
power exists, the time and circumstances of its exercise must 
rest in Congress. Legislative discretion is not reviewable 
by any court. 

If the power exists, would it be expedient and beneficial 
to the people to incorporate such companies? 

Let the probable objections be considered: 

First. Interference with the business of granting char- 
ters by the States. 

Second. Federal control over such corporations would 
involve incidental control, and to some extent control of the 
business of interstate corporations. 

As to the first objection, the right of a State to grant 
charters of incorporation would not be affected. The financial 
injury that might result to the States would be determined by 
the number of corporations that might seek Federal instead 
of State charters. The right to equally tax tangible property 
of such corporations doing business in a State would remain. 
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Nothing would be lost but the right to tax the franchise. The 

extent of the financial injury that such an act would inflict 

is purely conjectural, and not worth considering. What the 

States lost in that respect the United States would gain, and 

the people of each State would be proportionally benefited. 
As to the second objection: 


No doubt there is a wide difference of opinion on the 
question of the expediency of any interference by the Gov- 
ernment with the business of the country in any way, and 
no thoughtful person will contend that there is not good 
reason for such difference. Theoretically, the functions of 
government are fully performed when the people are protected 
in their rights of life, liberty, reputation and the pursuit 
of happiness. Practically, as the conditions change and a 
nation emerges from a pastoral and bucolic state and engages 
extensively in manufacturing, transporting and selling goods 
in the markets of the world, when nearly all the active busi- 
ness passes out of the hands of individuals and into the 
control of corporations upon the success of which a large pro- 
portion of the people are dependent for an opportunity to 
earn a living and upon which in a large measure the general 
prosperity and happiness depends, when the power and in- 
fluence of such corporate bodies become great enough to 
exercise influence oyer the people’s government in the great 
executive, legislative and judicial departments, we may be 
at least brought to consider whether the rights of the indi- 
vidual to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness will not 
be best conserved by laying a regulating hand on the instru- 
mentalities of trade, commerce and manufacture, and by con- 
trolling any disposition on their part to usurp the functions 
of government, to monopolize the production and sale of the 
necessaries of life, or to unfairly use their power to hamper 
and destroy the competition of individuals. 

Assuming that no sane person desires the destruction of 
the business corporations of the United States, large or small, 
the question is, whether, under present conditions, in view 
of the fact that they are necessary to the prosperity of the 
people, they should not be brought under some authority that 
can keep them in subjection and within the sphere of their 
rights. The power of the States is confessedly and notoriously 
inadequate. The Federal Government alone is able to suc- 
cessfully undertake the task. 

After all, this is a government of the people; the Con- 
gress is their Congress. That there is an almost universal 
demand for some kind of restraint upon the vast aggrega- 
tions of capital that have lately sprung into existence is evi- 
dence that such restraint is needed. Some of the clamor is, 
no doubt, born of hatred of success and envy of prosperity; 
some comes from those who believe property a crime and 
its owners criminals; some comes from people who have 
very positive opinions, but who never think; but far more is 
based upon a reasonable apprehension that combinations in 
restraint of trade have been formed; that corporations in- 
tended to monopolize the production and sale of at least some 
of the necessaries of life do exist, and that well-organized and 
Successful efforts have been made by them to ruin competitors 
and destroy competition. 


If all these apprehensions are not well founded, if all the 
trusts are honestly pursuing lawful business in a lawful way, 
no act of Congress that is likely to be passed will disturb or 
make them afraid. 

If corporations engaged in interstate commerce do not 
desire incorporation under Federal charters, they cannot be 
compelled to take them out. If, on the other hand, such cor- 
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porations, in order to escape the limitations, exactions and 
annoyances imposed upon them by the States, are willing to 
submit themselves to the control of Congress, the opportunity 
would be given if a general Federal corporation act could 
be enacted. If corporations engaged in interstate commerce 
accepted Federal charters, the question of adequate and proper 
regulation and control would be vastly simplified. 


The experience of the greatest manufacturing and com- 
mercial country in the world ought to be of value in seeking 
a solution of the question as to the method by which cor- 
porations may be safely created and the extent of the power 
that may be properly intrusted to them. 

The English compantes act, passed originally in 1882, and 
amended in 1886 and 1890, furnishes the method by which 
practically all corporations except banks may be incorporated. 
Under this law persons desiring to form a corporation may 


| file a statement at the office of the registrar, setting forth 
; minutely and in detail the kind, value and location of their 


property, the amount of capital stock, the number of shares 
into which it is divided, the names of the directors and share- 
holders and the nature of the business meant to be carried on, 
and the kind of liability assumed by the directors and share- 
holders. 

Several kinds of business may be conducted by the 
same company; there is no limit on the number or kinds. 
The amount of capital or number of shares is unrestricted. 
Once formed, the corporation may do business anywhere in 
the British Empire. .New Jersey is not more liberal than 
Great Britain in granting charters of incorporation. The 
vast experience of this great manufacturing nation has 
eventually wrought the conclusion that the instrumentalities 
of business should be freely granted and be as little hampered 
by vexatious conditions as possible. Always retaining the 
right to knowledge of the property and purposes of corpora- 
tions, and reserving such supervision as will enable creditors 
to wind up and fairly distribute the assets of bankrupt con- 
cerns, the English law allows the largest liberty to carry 
on any kind of business at any place in the Kingdom or 
Empire. 

A Federal charter should allow a corporation to transact 
business in any State or Territory of the United States, sub- 
ject only to such regulations as Congress might prescribe and 
to such taxation as the States impose on similar business 
agencies chartered by themselves, and no more. It may be 
assumed that Federal control over business corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce would be reasonable. The 
debate on the pending anti-trust regulations has not developed 
a disposition on the part of the most ferocious enemies of 
trusts to do anything hurtful to legitimate and honest busi- 
ness enterprises. It is the dishonest and illegitimate enter- 
prises brought into being for the purpose of swindling the 
public by imposing upon it worthless stocks and bonds, as 
well as those other combinations conceived for the purpose of 
monopolizing some line of business, stifling competition, and 
restricting trade, against which indignation has been properly 
hurled. Perhaps the selection of concerns to be vituperated 
has not always been judicious, but abstractly no one can 
or cares to defend the class of corporations named. The people 
are entitled to an honest and legitimate use of the special 
privileges conferred upon capital by the grant of corporate 
functions. They ought not to be turned into engines of op- 
pression to competitors or of robbery of consumers. 

Honest business, honestly pursued, need fear nothing from 
congressional interference. 
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An Elective Judiciary, Its Defects. 


By William Travers Jerome, District Attorney, County of New York. 


District Attorney Jerome, in a recent after-dinner speech 
before the Credit Men’s Association at the Drug Club, on 
“The Practical Difficulties of Enforcing the Statutes Against 
Commercial Crimes,” criticised the elective judiciary and 
pointed out some weaknesses in the jury system with special 
reference to the topic on which he spoke. 

“I have been asked to say somethng about the relation 
between my office or the criminal law to matters with which 
you as credit men come in contact every day,” said the Dis- 
trict Attorney. ‘This relation is somewhat peculiar, and one 
that from my experience I am constrained to say in past years 
has not been altogether satisfactory. 

“The greatness of this city to a very great extent will be 
in proportion to the stability and prosperity of its commerce, 
and this in turn is largely dependent upon the administration 
of criminal law. One of the most important functions of the 
District Attorney’s office, therefore, is to prosecute commercial 
crimes. 

“One of the unfortunate things in this city is that the 
men who practice criminal law are not of the very highest 
type and not so alert as would be the case if they interchange- 
ably practiced both in the criminal and the civil courts. The 
merchant generally consults a civil lawyer, who, failing to 
understand the full scope of the criminal law for the pro- 
tection of commerce, generally advises civil action.” 

Mr. Jerome gave as an instance a case where a trade 
mark had been violated which came under his observation 
while he was a Justice of the Court of Special Sessions. The 
complainant in the case had spent $100,000 to get injunctions 
in various parts of the country, without satisfactory result. 
In Special Sessions the defendant was sentenced to a year in 
the penitentiary and the violation stopped. 

Another difficulty, Mr. Jerome said, was the question of 
getting legal evidence in commercial cases, because the par- 
ties interested had generally failed to take the elementary 
precautions necessary to insure them redress under the crimi- 
nal law. Then he passed on to the jury system. 

“We have, to be sure,” he said, “special juries in this 
county, but in spite of this we can seldom get a jury that 
can understand an intricate commercial case. Some years 
ago we had a law which made special jurors exempt from 
service on ordinary panels. The Legislature, with the wis- 
dom that in this State characterizes all it does in reference 


Questions to be asked by Mr. Roosevelt’s proposed Super- 
intendent of Trusts: 

1. Where did you get it, and what is the difference be- 
tween a dividend and a “divy?’ 

2. What legislatures do you own? 

3. What is the average of the combined salaries of your 
president and your office boys? 

4. Why did the grand jury fail to indict you? 

5. What time is your presidert allowed for lunch, and 
has the advance in the price of beef impoverished him? 

6. How many persons have you run over, ruined, or 
otherwise killed during the year? Why? 

7. Who is your judge? 

8. Do you pay him by the job or by the year? Of what 
church is he a member? 
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to commerce, repealed this law, with the result that the men 
whose time was worth something and who, therefore, wer 


| looking for a chance of serving on a special jury panel which 


was less frequetnly called into service, now dodge all jury 
duty. 

“There was one time in this country when there was little 
chance for a guilty man to escape. In those days innocent 
men were often the victims of the system in vogue. During 
that period were created those constitutional privileges which 
Mr. Justice Gaynor only recently has invested with such great 
emphasis. Different conditions obtain to-day, and the law 
that was once the safeguard for the innocent is to-day little 
more than a magnificently conceived machine to help the 
guilty to escape. 

“Another thing is the aptitude of our judges. I have 
from the very beginning been consistently opposed to an elec- 
tive judiciary. In every State where the elective system is 
in vogue there has been a progressive deterioration in the 
character of the judiciary. In other States, where the judges 
are appointed, the judiciary has been found to compare favor- 
ably with that of Great Britain, and that is a comparison 
we might justly be proud of even though we may be Irish. 

“Even in such States the men in judicial positions may 
have their idiosyncrasies and tricks may be practiced on them, 
but there is not a breath of the suspicion that is heard here, 
for instance, where you may get together with a bunch of 
lawyers and hear things about the judiciary that should bring 
the blush of shame to the face of an upright citizen. Such 
conditions are the result of the elective system. You do not 
hear anything about the Federal judges—at least, not west of 
the Mississippi. 

“If we turn to the criminal courts we find that the judges 
there are out of touch with commercial cases. There are men 
of recognized ability on the criminal bench, but there sits 
no judge in our criminal courts to-day whom any group of 
lawyers in this city would have elected to place there. 

“There we have the topsy-turvy condition where judges 
stay criminal action and stay the District Attorney’s hand un- 
til some civil action that may be pending and which may re- 
quire years to reach final disposition has been settled. In 
the meantime the outraged dignity and peace of the people of 
the State and the security of its citizens under the law must 
wait until the wrong of one individval has been redressed.” 





9. State all sums paid during the last year for false wit- 
nesses? 

10. Are your contributions to both political parties dic- 
tated by love for mankind or by business considerations? 

11. “What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” 

12. How much of the total consumption do you control, 
and why can’t you tell? 

13. Do you believe in Socialism or Anarchy? 

14. How were the books lost? 

15. Why don’t your directors know anything about the 
business? 

16. Where do you expect to go when you die? 

Sworn to by 

JANITOR. 

(N. B.—The typewriter’s oath will not be accepted unless 

she has reached years of discretion.) 
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The Supreme Court of New York During the Revolu- 


tionary Period and under the Constitution of 1777. 


By Clark Bell, LL. D. 


(From the Medi 


I s necessary to consider the situation of the peop'e 
time of the organization of a sovereign State, at 
critical moment when the administration and forma 


t‘on of the judicial power was to be based on constitutional 


nactments, for the first time in the history of the people 


then composing the inhabitants of the late colony, which was 


to take its place in those American States which formed the 


American Union. 

Although they had taken, as if by inheritance, and as a 
precious legacy, all the rights and liberties which by the 
Dutch Constitution affirmed and established the sovereignty 
as in and of the people, and which, although recognized by 
the Dutch courts and States General of Holland, they had 
never exercised or enjoyed, viz: the right of selection of 
their own rulers, nor allowed to be consulted in the choice of 





THOMAS JONES. 
Assoc’ate Justice Colony of New York. 


(From advance sheets Medico-Legal Journal and Vol. Il. Sup: 


the governors in whom had been vested executive, judicial 
and even legislative powers; up to that moment, no citizen 
had ever, in the exercise of his rights, participated in the 
selection of the governors in whom this supreme power was 
vested. From the moment that the English rule commenced 
in the colony of New York a conflict upon the rights of the 
people as to government and its powers and their rights had 
opened. 

The Charter of Liberties adopted by the General Assembly 
May 13, 1691, set out in clear terms, and declared their views 
of what these rights and privileges were in unmistakable 
terms. 


The English Lords of Trade had vetoed this act May 11, 


1697, and recommended that the charter granted to Virginia, 


be enacted by the General Assembly of New York.* 
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SIR EDWARI 
Colonial Govern¢ 





*Note.—A copy of this charter of liberties will be found 
' 





il Journal.) 


s suggestion was not accepted, nor was it even consid- 
the colonists. 

On the contrary, in 1694 the General 

Governor Fletcher to render an account for the dis- 

ements of about £40,000 which they asserted had been 


Assembly called 


sapplied. 


This the governor refused to do, and dissolved the Assem- 


The contest was on at the outset. The General Assem- 

s voicing the almost unanimous wish and demands of the 
ople, constantly asserted in legislative enactments the will 
» people as to the assertion of their political rights. The 
ernors, acting under the appointment of the English gov- 
nment, and usually under rigid and specific instructions, 
*ht to override and counteract the wishes of the people, 





) ANDROS, 
vr of New York. 


Chief Justice Supreme Court of 
the Colony of New York. 


me Court of the States and Provinces of North America.) 


and to carry out the will and directions of the English throne. 
A new General Assembly was chosen in 1695. 


In June, 1697, the instructions given to the Earl of Bella- 
mont, as governor, with the veto of the Charter of Liberties 
adopted by the General Assembly, in his commission, and in 
subsequent instructions given him was: The right to veto 
any measure adopted by the Assembly and Council, “‘to the end 
that nothing may be passed dangerous to the prerogatives of 
the English Crown.” He was empowered to prorogue the 
Assembly, to institute courts, and to disburse the revenues. 
Officers could not be displaced without good and sufficient 
cause by the King, on charges in writing to the King. School- 
masters could only be licensed by the b‘shop, and a censorship 
of the press was ordered in these words: “You are to pro- 
vide all necessary orders that no person keep any press 


at length in Colonial Laws of New York, Vol. 1, pages 111- 
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for printing, nor that any book or matter whatsoever be 
printed without your especial leave and consent first ob- 
tained.” 

Chief Justice Smith and Attorney General Grahame gave 
the governor their opinion in writing: “That the King can- 
not by law establish courts of justice by his own authority; 
that it must be done by act of Assembly,” and on May 13, 
1699, Governor BeBllamont forwarded this opinion to the Lords 
of Trade. The General Assembly refused to accede to the 
changes in the existing clauses to laws as required by the 
governors recognizing the rights of the Crown as higher 
than that of the General Assembly. 


The governor sought to make the Church of England the 
established church, but it was sturdily and successfully re- 
sisted. 

Francis Makemie, a Presbyterian clergyman, resisted 
the governor’s instructions which forbade any one to preach 
in the province without the Bishop of London’s license or 
the governor’s permission. 

He told the governor to his face, “Your instructions are 
no law to me.” He was indicted, tried and acquitted by the 
jury, Chief Justice Mompesson charging, “That the question 
was a doubtful one.” 


Governor’s Hunter’s commission in 1709 gave him power 
and authority to make, constitute and ordain laws, statutes 
and ordinances for the public peace, with the consent of 
the Council and Assembly. This was resisted as the right of 
the people and not a prerogative of the Crown. 


These contests were constant and continuous, and the 
governors frequently dissolved the assemblies. 


In 1708 Governor Hunter’s commission empowered him 
to appoint judges commissioners of Oyer and Terminer, jus- 
tices of the peace, with full power and authorty, and with the 
advice and consent of the Council to erect, constitute and 
establish courts of judicature. 


In 1709 the Assembly passed an act making all moneys 
payable to a colonial treasurer. The Council amended it, mak- 
ing it payable to the receiver general (an officer of the 
Crown); the General Assembly then passed an act denying 
the right of the Council to amend money bills. 


In 1710, March 1, the Queen’s Council ordered the sub- 
ject to be laid before Parliament, which was done in 1711, 
but the English Parliament refused to pass a colonial revenue 
tax act, notwithstanding the Tory party was in the ascendancy. 

In 1711 a conflict between the Council and the Assembly 
as to the right of the Council to amend the money bills was 
met by the bold assertion, that “the inherent right the As- 
sembly have to dispose of the moneys of the freemen of this 
colony does not proceed from any commission, letters patent 
or other grant from the Crown, but from the choice and 
election of the people, who ought not to be divested of their 
property (nor justly can), without their consent. 

The governor having opened a court of chancery himself, 
the General Assembly on the 24th of November, 1711, re- 
solved: “That the erecting a court of equity without their 
consent is contrary to law, without precedent, and of danger- 
ous consequence to the liberty and property of the subjects;” 
also “that the establishing fees without the consent of the 
General Assembly is contrary to law,” and this contest was 
kept up without one concession by the Assembly, and scarcely 
any by the governors. 

On July 25, 1715, the Assembly voted a revenue Dill 
for five years instead of one, in return for a general naturali- 
zation act, to which the government had been opposed. 

In Werner’s Civil List and Constitutional History of New 
York, second edition, 1886, speaking of this situation, he uses 
the following apt language: 

“The governors of New York, throughout this contest, 
represented the real spirit of the English monarchies, The 
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election of William and Mary established the right of Parlia- 
ment to control the Crown. Mary died three years before 
the veto of the Charter of Liberties, and William came to his 
death five years thereafter, Anne succeeding by virtue of 
the Bill of Rights. George became sovereign one year before 
Governor Hunter’s surrender, by virtue of the Act of Settle- 
ment, and his successors held by the same title. But Wil- 
liam was, nevertheless, disposed to fully assert the royal pre- 
rogative, and Anne was by nature as despotic as her father 
(James II.). They were compelled to recognize the power of 
Parliament, but they resented it, nevertheless; the repre- 
sentatives of the land owners who were the voters, asserting 
their absolute control of taxation. The two preceding sov- 
ereigns had been voted a revenue for life, and Parliament 
now saw the error. The first act of the first Parliament of 
William and Mary was to restrict the revenue grant to four 
years. William resented this, whereupon Parliament voted 
only annual supplies, and the policy has been since main- 
tained, as afford'ng the only effective way of controlling the 
executive. Parliament also took the control of the army, 
but it left the control of trade to the Crown, and no one 
proposed to remove the censorship of the press. Religious 
toleration was secured, and the practice of choosing a homo- 
genous ministry from the majority in Commons was intro- 
duced. But it was under the Whig Junta that the Charter 
otf Liberties was repealed. The same year (1697), by the 
peace of Ryswick, William succeeded in his policy against 
France. The accession of the Tories to power, gave William 
the opportunity to prove that a consummate statesman may 
bend adverse elements to his will. The Grand Alliance and 
the Whig war received the reluctant approval of Tories, when 
the Tory Marlborough was given command, who pushed the 
King’s policy to a successful issue. After William’s death, 
Anne was compelled to declare from the throne her purpose 
to continue his policy. She did it, and in 1707, became the 
first sovereign of the United Kingdom of Great Britain. The 
Tories grew more bitter against the war, and in 1708 Marlbor- 
ough was compelled to try and save himself by urging the 
Queen to restore the Whigs to power. In 1710, however, the 
Tories returned to power, and in 1712, the fall of Marlbor- 
ough was made complete, by the creation of twelve Tory 
peers. Thus, was finally consummated the great constitu- 
tional revolution, by which Parliamentary sovereignty became 
the organic law of Great Britain. The treaty of Utrecht was 
signed in 1713, and George I. ascended the throne in 1714. 
Under him and his successor, the Crown exerted no power. 
In character insignificant, with no personal attachments, 
Parliament had no difficulty in riveting its control of gov- 
ernment. A Whig administration came into power with 
George I., and under this administration New York finally 
succeeded in establishing legislative supremacy. The strong 
hearts and stout arms of the colonists, however, alone brought 
deliverance. They received no support either from Whig or 
Tory ministries. Thus, the great contest for civil liberty 
proceeded in this colony side by side with the great revolu- 
tion in Great Britain, and triumphed with it and over al! 
administrations both at home and in the province. 


The victory of the people went beyond the parliamentary 
successes in Great Britain. It not only established the great 
doctrine that the executive shall collect no taxes not first 
granted by the legislative power; but it established the im- 
portant principle that the taxes shall be collected and paid 
over to the executive by the servants of the Assembly, in 
such manner as that Assembly may direct. The people, 
through their representatives, took absolute control of the 
revenue, no longer as a grant to royalty, but as the sovereign, 
raising the money needed to pay its own expenses, and the 
salaries of its agents and subordinates. 


The struggle between Governor Clinton and the Assembly 
was still more intense, and lasted from 1746 until October, 
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753, in which Clinton acted with great want of tact and the mediately one of most intense interest, in respect to the 
cause of the Assembly steadily improved step by step, during judicial system of the province and the personne! of the bench. 
which the Indian War was carried on, the Assembly being Mr. Werner’s description of this situat‘on is most ably 


sometimes dissolved, but slowly gaining ground. 


On the resignation of Clinton, Sir Danvers Osbourne, a 
brother-in-law of the Earl of Halifax, took the office on Oc- 
tober 10. 

He repeated his instructions to the Council that the As 
sembly should be informed that they were required to “recede 
all encroachments upon the prerogative, that they must afford 
permanent and definite support to the government, while the 
public money was to be applied by the governor’s warrant, 
with the consent of the Council, and the Assembly was never 
to be allowed to examine the accounts.” 

When informed that the Assembly would not accept any 
such conditions, he expressed great disquiet, and the same 
night committed suicide. 


Lieutenant-Governor De Lancey became by law governor, 
and succeeded him. He was chief justice of the Supreme 
Court and was a leader of the popular or people’s party. 

This placed Lieutenant-Governor James De Lancey in 
the gubernatorial chair, who was then chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of the province, appointed May 21, 1733, and 
who served until his death, September 30, 1760. 


He had been a popular leader on the side of the people, 
and had the difficult task of representing the policy of the 
throne and at the same time retaining the confidence of the 
people. He endeavored honestly to be loyal to both, and the 
rights of the people steadily advanced, althongh the Lords 
of Trade constantly resisted the steps he favored. 


In September, 1775, Governor Hardy came out, but was 
unable to come to terms with the Assembly as to revenue, 
and on December 1, 1756, the Assembly was prorogued. 


It has been well said of De Lancey’s administration that 
he had ably directed the development of the civil policy of 
the province, to the end of making it an efficient mechanism 
for executing the will of the people, without impairing the 
efficiency of the executive. 

Encroachments upon the power of the executive were 
made only when necessary for the purpose of public protec- 
tion, and not for the purpose of making it subservient to 
the Assembly. “Chief Justice De Lancey was a lawyer of 
marked ability. He had grown up with the province and was 
a skilful organizer. He did not manufacture a system, but 
it grew under his hands.”—[{Werner’s Constitutional History, 
page 99, second edition, 1886.] 

In the year that Chief Justice De Lancey died, George 
III. ascended the English throne. The condition became im- 


? 


put in the work I have cited. Speaking of the accession of 
George III., he says: 

“Immediately a new conflict was commenced in the 
province. All commissions terminated on the death of a 
sovereign. The differences which had always existed with 
regard to the judicial power, now became the prominent is- 
sue. The Assembly proposed to pass an act to establish courts 
of judicature by law, instead of by prerogative. Judges were 
to be removed by the governor on an address from the As- 
sembly, or by the advice, at least, of seven members of the 
Council. The lieutenant-governor, the obsequious Cadwal- 
lader Colden, suggested that the King also be empowered to 
remove, thus preserving the prerogative of the Crown; and 
the lawyers of the province engaged in discussions of the 
distinction between commissions issued by act of Parliament 
and those on appointment by the King. An act was passed 
that judges should hold office during good behavior instead 
of during the pleasure of the governor. The Lords of Trade, 
2ist November, 1761, held that this was “subversive of that 
policy by which those colonies can be kept in a just depend- 
ence upon the government of the mother country.” They 
said that “change which the tenure of office underwent at 
the Revolution, was in consequence of arbitrary and illegal 
interposition under the influence of the Crown, upon points 
of the greatest importance to the Constitution and the liberty 
and rights of the subject,” but salaries were at the same 
time settled upon them. The same circumstances, it was 
claimed, did not exist in the American colonies. “It is dif- 
ficult to conceive a state of government more dangerous to 
the rights and liberties of the subject, aggravated as the evil 
would be, by making the judges’ commissions during good 
behavior, without rendering them at the same time inde- 
pendent of the factious will and caprice of an assembly.” by 
providing permanently for their support. In accordance with 
these views, instructions were issued to governors on the 
3d of December, “that you do not, upon any pretense what- 
ever, upon pain of being removed from your government, give 
your assent to any act by which the tenure of the commis- 
sions to be granted to the chief judge or other justices of 
the several courts of judicature, shall be regulated or ascer- 
tained in any manner whatever, and you are to take particular 
care in all commissions to be by you granted, that they be 
during pleasure only agreeable to ancient practice and usage.” 

The records of the General Assembly on nearly every page 
express the regard of the colonists for law, as well as their 
devotion to the rights of the people. The lawyers of the prov- 
ince were a unit in their construction of law. In English 
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political nomenclature, they were all Whigs together. Bench 
and bar stood as one in defense of the liberties of the people. 

So tenacious were they that Colden, in a letter to the 
Lords cf Trade (January 11, 1762), referring to De Lancey, 
said that they had not long since “a glaring instance” of the 
political power of a chief justice appointed for life. It was 
this power which it was determined to secure on the side of 
royalty. To do it, it was necessary to import a lawyer. 
Benjamin Pratt arrived from Boston in October, 1761, and 
in November he was commissioned chief justice during his 
Majesty’s pleasure. This excited great indignation. The 
Assembly absolutely refused to grant any salary to the chief 
judge, or to any of the justices unless their commissions were 
issued during good behavior, and they would grant the ap- 
propriation for one year only. The Council tried to persuade 
the Assembly to make salaries of judges continuous with their 
commissions, but without effect. The judges presented a 
memorial to the lieutenant-governor reciting that the com- 
missions formerly granted to them by the late governor 
were during good behavior, and declined acting unless the 
new commissions read in the same way! Pratt alone served, 
and he was compelled to do it at the expense of his private 
fortune. The lieutenant-governor recommended that he be 
paid out of the quit rents, and Pratt (May 24, 1762), made 
the same request, stating that his salary had been denied him 
by three successive sessions of the Assembly, and that he had 
nothing to hope for from that or any future Assembly. The 
quit rents, therefore, were set apart as a fund from which to 
pay his salary. The Assembly made an appropriation of 
salaries, on condition that the commissions issue for good 
behavior; and the Lords of Trade (June 11), censured the 
lieutenant-governor for approving the act, saying that no per- 
sonal considerations “ought to have induced you to acquiesce 
in such an unprecedented and unjust attack upon the authority 
of the Crown.” The death of Pratt terminated the contro- 
versy, and in March, 1763, Governer Monckton issued new 
commissions for all the judges. 


Between the organization of the Supreme Court and the 
Revolution eleven chief justices had served. Joseph Dud- 
ley, who only served eighteen months; William Smith, who 
served nearly eight years; Stephen Van Cortlandt, who only 
served less than one month and died; William Smith, who 
had served acceptably to the people before, who was succeeded 
by Abraham De Peyster, who never sat in a case, but only 
sat for process purposes, appointed January 21, 1701, and 
was succeeded by William Atwood, and who only served until 
June 9, 1702, when he was succeeded by William Smith, again 
reappointed and serving until April 5, 1703, was succeeded 
by John Bridges, who died, and was succeeded by Roger 
Mompesson, who was friendly to the people, and served until 
his death in June, 1718, when he was succeeded by Lewis 
Morris, who served until he was succeeded by James De 
Lancey, who had sat as associate judge since June 24, 1731, 
who was a favorite of the people’s party, and who held the 
position of lieutenant-governor of the province. 

He took the office on August 21, 1733, and held it uninter- 
ruptedly until his death in 1761, most acceptably to the people 
of the colony and to the bar, a period of twenty-eight years 
and upwards; he was succeeded by Benjamin Pratt, who was 
not a native of the province, and who died in 1763, and was 
succeeded by Danied Horsmanden, who was appointed March 
16, 1763, who acted in the commencement of the American 
Revolution when the court was composed of Chief Justice 
Horsmanden and Robert R. Livingston, George D. Ludlow and 
Thomas Jones, associate or puisne judges.. 

Of these, Chief Justices Atwood, Bridges, Mompesson, 
Morris, De Lancey, Pratt and Horsmanden were lawyers; 
Smith, Van Cortlandt and De Peyster were merchants, and 
Dudley had studied divinity, but abandoned the cloth and 
became a politician. 
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Of the associate or puisne judges during all the period 
from 1691 to the Revolution, the following: David Jones, 
John Chambers, William Smith, the elder; Robert R. Living. 
ston, George D. Ludlow and Thomas Jones were lawyers; and 
Justices Pinhorne, Walters, Wenham, Adolph and Frederick 
Philipse were merchants. 

The Supreme Court, as a tribunal, was not at all ob- 
jectionable to the people of the colony. 


It had not come in conflict with the popular rights and 
its administration had been in accordance with the popular 
feeling. 

There was no objection to the tribunal, as a body. 

The popular distrust of the Court of Chancery could not 
as matters then stood hare been satisfied, except by a complete 
reorganization. 

The question of an elective judiciary had not then been 
at all agitated, and the higher rights of the people in framing 
a constitution, in electing a governor by popular vote, and 
establishing of a government, in which the rights of the 
people were finally stated and assured, were the commanding 
questions of the hour. 

The tribunal of justice was transferred from the colony 
to the State, as a transition, and the Supreme Court and the 
Court of Chancery were not created or provided for in the 
new Constitution. They were simply recognized as existing 
under the new order of things by the new Constitut’on. 

The Battle of Lexington was fought on April 28, 1775, 
and the New York committee of safety had called on the 
people of the colony, in all the counties, to send delegates to 
a provincial congress. 

On May 23, 1775, the first provincial congress had been 
held at the City of New York, which sat from that date to 
the “4th of November of that year. 

A second, third and fourth provincial congress had fol- 
lowed the latter, assembling at White Plains, because the 
British were in possession of the City of New York. 

The continental congress had on the 15th of May recom- 
mended to the United Colonies to provide by conventions, 
some form of government to meet the exigency of the hour. 
All the thirteen colonies had followed the advice except 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, the colonists in those colonies 
not recognizing the authority of the Crown of England in 
their internal affairs. 

New York, on July 10, 1776, had in convention changed 
its name from the “Provincial Congress of the Colony of 
New York” to “The Convention of Representatives of the 
State of New York,” and had adjourned on July 29, 1776, first 
to Harlem, and thence to Fishkill, where they assembled 
under arms. September 5, 1776, fearing an attack by the 
British troops. They then, on February 19, 1777, adjourned 
to Kingston, where, on April 20, 1777, the first constitution 
of the State of New York was adopted. This convention, on 
May 138, 1777, elected John Jay chief justice, and Robert Yates 
and John Morris Scott associate justices. 

General Scott declined the office and John Storrs Hobart, 
who had received the next highest number of votes, was 
declared an associate justice. Robert R. Livingston was 
elected chancellor, and Egbert Benson, attorney-general. 

A Council of Safety, of fifteen persons, was the same day 
elected. A Council of Safety to carry on a temporary gov- 
ernment until the constitution could be put in force and 
operation, and a plan of government was reported to the 
convention and adopted, recommending the election of the 
iamed members of the Supreme Court, chancellor and at- 
torney-general, which was adopted. 

The plan provided for the election of a governor, lieuten- 
ant-governor, a Senate and an Assembly, and for county of- 
ficers, named by the convention, and on May 13, this con- 
vention dissolved, and on May 14 the Council of Safety took 
up the reins of government. 
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On May 20, 1777, the Council issued a commission to the 
Supreme Court, and directed that until the Legislature acted, 
the court should sit at Kingston on the same dates as had 
been established in 1784. 

The people of the colony of New York had changed during 
the intervening years of English rule, between 1664, when 
Governor Nichols had assumed the executive chair, and 1777 
when this convention assembled to create a new govern- 





ment and transform a colonial dependency of Great Britain 
into a sovereign State of the American Union. 

More than a century had elapsed, the colonists were no 
longer a body of Dutch settlers from the Netherlands. The 
Scotch, the Irish, the Huguenots, the Swedes, and all Europe 
had contributed to change the state of public sentiment of 
the City and State of New York. The des¢endants of the Pil- 
grims of the Mayflower had also come in large numbers to 
the State. 

England had sent out officers and public officials, but few 
Englishmen had become citizens in fact, and had not as a rule 
become naturalized. 

The judicial system of the colony, on April 19, 1779, was 
satisfactory to the people. 

It had been a growth, and very recent events had demon- 
trated that the courts were loyal to the.cause of the people, 
notably in the matter of appeals in civil cases in 1774, when 
Judge Horsmanden and his associates held against the gov- 
ernment, and in favor of the popular view of the grave ques- 
tion of the hour, as to the right of the King to require the 
Governor to allow an appeal to the governor and council, 
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Under the above head W. H. Bartram, of London, Ont., 
in the March issue of “The Empire Review,” discussed what 
appears to be a somewhat remarkable decision by the Ju- 
dicial Committee of the Privy Council.. It was there held 
that leave could not be granted to appeal from a decision of 
an Ontario court affirming the discretion of a judge to 
deprive a British subject of the right of trial by jury in a 
common law action of the questions of fact on the ground 
that by the British North America Act, 1867, each province 
has exclusive jurisdiction to make laws to civil 
rights, including procedure in civil matters. 


relative 


“It may be admitted,” he states, “that trial by jury has 
defects and often results in miscarriage of justice, specially 
in the opinion of suitors who fail, and apparently in the 
opinion of many judges in Canada and elsewhere whose 
views of fact are not accepted by twelve jurymen. Yet in 
no part of the empire except Canada have English-speaking 
peoples consented by law to substitute for the Anglo-Saxon 
trial by jury, trial by a judge deciding both law and facts 
and, therefore, a despot, good or bad, wise or corrupt, but 
in any event only one man, liable to all the influences to 
which human 


nature is susceptible. The King can do no 
wrong because the law gives him no chance. Why should 
his Majesty's judges be given the chance to do so? Common 


law judges never had by law the chance to fit the facts to 
the law. In the early stages of chancery jurisdiction the 
chancellors confined their findings of facts to such cases 
as could not be questioned, and in other cases directed an 
issue to be tried in a court of law with a jury. Had the 
Canadian British subject to whom I have referred lived 
in England or Ireland or any other part of the Empire, 
where English is the language spoken, his right to have the 
question of fact tried by a jury would have been conceded. 
The same would be the case were he a citizen of any one 
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Home Rule 


from the judgment of the Supreme Court, in civil actions. 
The Court of Chancery was not in itself obnoxious to the 
people. It was the manner in which it had been created, by 
the royal prerogative, and power without the consent of the 
General Assembly, and in forcing chancellors upon the colony 
over the protest of their representatives in General As- 
sembly, chosen to represent the people, to which the people 
of the colony objected, rather than to a Court of Chancery 
per se 

The governor and council had exercised the appointing 
power for all the years of the colonial existence. 

Who should elect the governors, and where the source of 
their power was to be derived, was the supreme question in 
the minds of the people. 

The whole machinery of the government was transferred 
by the Constitution of 1777, substantially unchanged, except 
that the people chose their own governor and State officers, 
instead of the same being appointed by the throne, and the 
appointments of subordinate officers was left to the governor 
and council for appointment. The lieutenant-governor was 
made an elective officer by the people, but nearly every other 
civil or military officer was appointed by the council, over 
which the governor presided and had the power of originating 
the nominations. 

The courts for the -trial of impeachments and the cor- 
rection of errors, was created, to be established under regula- 
tions to be adopted by the Legislature to consist of the presi- 
dent of the Senate, the senators, chancellor and judges of the 
Supreme Court, or a major part of them which the Legisla- 
ture organized November 23, 1784. 
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in Canada. 


of the United States of America, where the right of trial 
by jury is guaranteed by the Anglo-Saxon written constitu- 
tion of that nation. 

The decision of the Judicial Committee decides that 
any province in Canada may abolish trial by jury in civil 
cases, and that power may be given to the judges to grant 
or refuse a trial by jury. By section 92 of the British North 
Act, 1867, the Legislature in each province is 
exclusively authorized to make laws in relation to certain 
matters therein enumerated, among which are: 

“*Property and civil rights in the province. The admin- 
istration of justice in the province, including the constitu- 
tion, maintenance, and organization of provincial courts, both 
of civil and criminal jurisdiction, and including procedure 
in civil matters in those courts.’ 

“It might be thought that the criminal law as to 
perjury would prevent a partial and unjust decision as to 
facts. By the criminal code of Canada a person charged with 
perjury may elect to be tried without a jury before a county 
court judge or before a police magistrate, who alone has the 
right to refuse to try such person. The prosecutor is power- 
less to prevent such a trial. Police magistrates are ap- 
pointed by the province and paid by the local municipality 
to administer the criminal law of the Dominion. They are 
consequently as independent and as irresponsible as the 
judges and are subject to the same influences in a greater 
or less degree. In the action in question, although the facts 
not before the Judicial Committee for decision, the 
trial judge decided the question of fact upon the evidence of 
one witness against two. 

“Twelve jurymen,” he concludes, “might or might not 
have decided in the same way. This condition of affairs 
shows the nature of home rule administration of justice in 
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The Injustice of the $2,000 Limitation in the Federal 


Courts When a Federal Question is Involved. 
By Frank L. Grant of the Denver, (Colo.) Bar. 


Much discussion has been had over this question and as 
has been said no question is settled until it is settled right, 
we believe that this question will continue to cause more or 
less irritation until the money limitation is removed when a 
Federal question is the primary one at issue. 

In a case recently before the Supreme Court of the United 
States (Henry C. Brown et al. v. The City of Denver et al.), 
where the vital questions for determination were whether 
certain provisions of the charter of the city of Denver per- 
taining to the method of levying the cost of local improve- 
ments and notice to the property owner were unconstitu- 
tional, it being claimed that such provisions were in conflict 
with the fourteenth amendment to the constitution of the 
United States, the court refused to pass upon the questions 
because the individual plaintiffs were so unfortunate as not to 
have $2,000 taxed against them. 

If jurisdiction in such a case is dependent upon a money 
question, which is subsidiary and incidental, it bars out of 
the Federal court fully ninety-five per cent. of the citizens 
of the United States, in questions of this nature, and who are 
thus denied the right to appeai to the protection of the consti- 
tution of the United States, because where the question of 
taxes is involved rarely is the tax complained of in excess of 
$2,000; rarely does the average citizen have property sub- 
ject to such a tax. Of what protection to him is the guaranty 
of the constitution if it says it can only be called into question 
when a money claim in excess of $2,000 is involved. 

In the case referred to, of 6,624 piaces of real estate ad- 
vertised for sale by the county treasurer of Arapahoe County 
on October 29, 1900, only seven such pieces were for a tax 
of $2,000 or over. Must the 6,617 other property owners 





above referred to be denied the protection guaranteed to them 
by the constitution because they are so unfortunate as not to 
have their property advertised for sale for a $2,000.00 tax? 
Are the other seven only the favored ones to which that pro- 
tection extends? Surely when a purely federal question is 
involved; when that question is primarily and practically 
the only question jn issue; when the question of dollars and 
cents is only secondary; when it is desired to invoke only the 
protection guaranteed by the federal constitution, of what 
worth or merit or virtue is that guarantee which says to the 
complaining citizen—though your rights have been grossly 
violated by a State law, though that State law we know is 
repugnant to every principle of right, though we know that 
thereumder you are being robbed annually of a portion of your 
property, yet you can not invoke the aid of the federal con- 
stitution, unless you have been damaged $2,000.00 worth. 
Even though you have no other adequate remedy, do not 
appeal to the protection of the constitution of the United 
States unless your injuries exceed a certain monetary value. 
We must determine your right to protection, not by any 
standard of personal right, but by a money measure. Though 
the same tax law may be enforced year after year, and your 
injury be repeated annually, yet if each year it is only $2. 
000.00 or under, you must submit to it, make no complaint, 
make no effort to invoke that protection which is the vaunted 
principle of our theory of government, but if you are so fortu- 
nate to be taxed in excess of $2,000.00 in any one year, ah, 
then you become one of those privileged few who can claim 
the protection of the federal courts. 

We believe this is a question of sufficient importance to 
be taken up and discussed by the various bar associations. 


An Effort to Exterminate Fraudulent Collection 
Agencies. 


Business men of New York city represented by the New 
York Credit Men’s Association have decided that it is time to 
call a halt on the collection agency sharks, who have been 
bleeding them in a most persistent and bold manner the 
last six months. There now seems to be no doubt that these 
concerns can be rounded up and brought within the pale of 
the law, on evidence recently obtained, which is said to be 
of such conclusive character that escape is impossible for the 
wrongdoers. 


So many complaints have been received of late against 
these so-called commercial associations and exchanges, whose 
representatives have been calling on large business firms, that 
action is to be taken at once, looking to the extermination of 
these fraudulent concerns. 

The plan on which the solicitors for these alleged col- 
lection agencies work is to send a man to the head of a large 
firm, with the report that his concern has special information 
in regard to the means of an old and forgotten judgment 
debtor. One method is to approach a business man who Ob- 
tained a judgment against a firm from ten to twenty years 
ago. The caller states that the debtor has come into an 
inheritance and that a levy can be made upon it to satisfy 
a judgment. When the business man asks where the debtor 
is, he is told that is a part of the stock-in-trade of the col- 
lection agency, and that it will undertake to collect the claim 





if it receives a retainer of $11 or $17—sometimes the former, 
sometimes the latter, according to circumstances. 


A prominent electrical equipment company of this city 
closely connected with the General Electric Company has fol- 
lowed this matter up with considerable energy. It appears 
that as far back as August last a glib young man convinced 
the president of the corporation that a certain collection 
agency was in a position to recover the amount of the elec- 
tric concern’s judgment against a company long since sup- 
posed to be defunct. He succeeded in obtaining $11 for pre- 
liminary expenses, at the same time delivering a contract 
worded something like this: 

“Received from.......... for expenses, to undertake the 
collection of the claim against.......... It is understood, and 
hereby agreed, that this collection agency is to receive 10 
per cent. of the above claim when collected, and no other 
charge.” 

The receipt is then signed with a rubber stamp bearing 
the name of the collection agency. 

In this particular instance investigation showed that two 
of these concerns had connecting offices with a convenient 
door, so that when the victim became anxious for the return 
of his money or a report on the success of the attempt at col- 
lection the cashier or agent in charge could conveniently slip 
into the other office, and it could then be said that he was out. 
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A Commonwealth of Barbarians. 


The curtain has fallen upon one act of Kentucky’s great 
tragedy. Jim Howard, feudist, convicted of the murder of 
Governor William Goebel, must go to prison. But in the 
face of the conviction of this Harlan county man the bitter 
strife has again broken out in the mountains. The rifles have 
again been taken from the places where they were hung after 
the warring factions had made a solemn agreement to cease 
the murderous strife. 

Most of the old actors in the long-drawn-out and tragic 


warfare are dead. They went the way of feudists. But their 
sons and grandsons are steeled to fight again, and Kentucky’s 
disgrace threatens to become blacker than ever. 

The warfare which ended in the murder of Governor 
Goebel began twenty-two years ago over a game of draw 
poker. From a neighbors’ quarrel over a gambling debt it 
spread until it involved a large part of th mountain district 
of the State. Neighborhood banded against neighborhood, 
family against family, the members of one treacherously 
slaying the members of another. Politics became the politics 
of the Winchester, and that has meant murder time and time 
again. 

Several whole families have been slain. Others of the 
clan of feverish blood sit in their mountain homes nursing 
their greed for vengeance. Bound for awhile by a peace 
compact, neighbor quit slaughtering neighbor, but once more 
gunpowder threatens to become the might above the | aw. 

The story of the feuds of this State is simply a story of 
treacherous murder, of plot and counterplot, of the grim ar- 
gument of the bullet, which is the only argument of the 
ignorant mountaineers who are born to carry out the feud 
their fathers started and to transmit the hatred to their own 
offspring. 

The most tragic of all the murders was the killing of 
Governor William Goebel. When shot from a window in the 
apitol at Frankfort three years ago, one of the most sensa- 

onal and mystifying chapters in the annals of crime and 
politics was added to the already crowded roll of the Blue 
Grass State. Goebel’s career was in many ways an extraordi- 
He had revolutionized political methods in Ken- 
tucky and had just come out victorious in a hotly contested 
race for Governor 

Naturally, he had bitter enemies in public life, but al- 
though the game of politics is notorious for its seriousness 
in Kentucky, many were loath to attribute this cold-blooded 
killing of the Governor-elect to political rivalry. There was 
mystery surrounding the deed from the very start. Done 
in broad daylight, in the central square of the city, at a time 
when the eyes of the public were centered upon his victim, 
Goebel’s murderer nevrrtheless eluded detection. There were 
many theories regarding the crime, and the running it down 
has played a prominent part in subsequent Kentucky politics. 

Not, however, until now has conclusive proof been brought 
together by the prosecution that has definitely fastened the 
guilt on one man’s shoulders; for, although Jim Howard 
has long been suspected of Goebel’s murder and has been 
committed to prison for it, his first trial was lacking in 
sufficient evidence to proclaim him unequivocally the murder- 
er. But his second trial, occupying the greater part of last 
month, has supplied the former missing clews and witnesses 
through which he has been proved at last the perpetrator 
of Kentucky’s most famous crime. 

Whoever is familiar with the criminal history of Ken- 
tucky will not be surprised, that a member of the Howard 
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family turns out to be the one for whose apprehension the 
entire country has been waiting. “The blood of al! the How- 
ards’’ may be the synonym for the highest nobility in Eng- 
land, representing all that is best and worthiest there after 
centuries of brilliant achievement. But the Kentucky How- 
ard, although some claim it is an offshoot from this aristo- 
cratic lineage beyond the seas, has won a reputation that 
savors little of the old-time chivalry and valor that has made 
the name an honored one throughout Europe for generations. 


Twenty-two years ago in the mountains of Kentucky the 
Howards first came into prominence. It was in the little 
county seat of Harlan, a picturesque handful of quaint houses 
of the true mountain type, bunched together at the forks 
of the Cumberland, with the peaksof Pine Ridge and the Black 
mountains towering above them. In Pike county, a short 
distance northeast from Harlan, in the very same year and 
month, a dispute was started over some pigs by a Hatfield 
and a McCoy that was destined to bear grave consequences 
that will be felt, probably, until none of this generation are 
left in the mountains. But it was not a question of pigs or 
politics that brought Harlan into history as the originator 
in Pike county of the Kentucky feud. It was a game of 
cards, an old-fashioned mountaineer contest of draw poker, 
with guns on the side, that set the feudal machinery in motion. 

At that time Harlan county could be divided into two 
principal families, the Howards and the Turners. For gen- 
erations there had been no friction between these two por- 
tions of the population of the little mountaineer settlement, 
They had worked and hunted and played together, voted 
and traded and even married in the utmost good fellowship 
one with the other. But when that game of poker was played, 
in April, 1882, the stake was the peace of the mountains—and 
the stake was lost. 

It was two young scions of the rival families that played 
the game, Robert E. Lee Turner and “Wicks” Howard. UWsu- 
ally “Wicks” was a winner at the game, and had been ac- 
customed to reap a handsome profit from younger Turner, 
whose father, the portly, good-natured judge of the county, 
was well able to meet his son’s losses. But on this occasion 
luck, or whatever it is that rules the destinies of the poker 
player, was on the Turner side, and “Wicks” came out a 
heavy loser. 

The Howard finances, however, were never overstrong, 
and, to add to the trouble “Wicks” had a reputation for being 
the county bully that would have been decidedly tarnished had 
he tamely made good his loss. Ancient Pistol’s vaunt, “Base 
is the slave that pays,” expressed the sentiments of this young 
mountaineer, and when Turner moved for a settling up of the 
night’s wininngs there was denial mixed with profanity too 
lurid to reproduce. 

I don’t owe you nothing, you pieface,” quoth “Wicks.” 
“Yes, yer do,” swore young Turner, “Come, pay up, or 
l’ll——” 

Oh, go home ter yo’ mother,” snecred the bully. ‘“Yo’ 
kain’t git nothing fum me ‘till yer’ve growed some.” 

This time Turner answered nothing, but before Howard 
had done speaking he was aware of the yawning muzzle of an 
ugly-looking “gun” held within two feet of his head by the 
successful poker player. Nor was the gun lowered until the 
last cent had been paid over by the discomfited bully. 

“This ain’t the last o’ this hyah game,” yelled that worthy 
as he slouched out of the musty little saloon where they had 
been playing. ‘“‘You-uns ‘ill hear fum me ’till you an ’ill wish 
they hadn't been no poker nor cyards en this hyah town.” 
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DO YOU WANT BUSINESS ? 


TO THE PRACTICING LAWYER: 


If you want your name placed before practically EVERY COLLECTION and 
MERCANTILE AGENCY, every collection law-firm, and thousands of manufacturing and 
jobbing houses from the Standard Oil Company down, kindly give us your name, and if we 
have a vacancy and your references are satisfactory, we can give you the valuable business 
controlled by ‘“‘ THE CLAIM FORWARDER,” America’s standard legal directory and law- 
list. All attorneys bonded, free of extra charge, for $10,000 each. Write for terms. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CREDIT BUREAU CO., 611 Broadway, New York 








The threat seemed an idle one, and was hailed with deri- 
sion by Young Turner and his friends, but as events proved, 
the results of the night’s game were more far-reaching than 
even “Wicks” Howard had anticipated. For it marked the 
beginning of the Howard feuds in the mountains of Kentucky, 
whose last chapter was written in the blood of Governor 
Goebel on the steps of the State capitol at Frankfort. 

Three days after the game of cards young Turner was 
fishing along one of the mountain streams not far from the 
road. He was lying in the grass engrossed in the lazy sport, 
when he was suddenly aroused by the rough challenge of his 
enemy of a few nights before. Looking up, there stood 
“Wicks” Howard covering him with his gun, and with a 
triumphant leer on his face. 

“Hyah’s mo’ thet I owes yer on thet game we played ter 
town!” he called to his victim, and before the latter could 
struggle up to his feet he received the deadly contents of 
Howard’s gun. 

The death of young “Bob’’ Turner was the signal for the 
feud between the two families. Returning to his home fully 
aware of the extent of his crime, so far as it would affect his 
kindred, “Wicks,” like some highland chieftain, called 
together a band of Howards, thirty-three in all, including his 
younger brother, Jim, and arming them, sought refuge at the 
bend of the river immediately above the town, where he and 
his party specially became the nucleus for the numerous des- 
peradoes who at all times make the mountains the scene of 
their lawless exploits. 

The Turners on their side, under the leadership of Will 
Turner, Bob’s brother, made a raid on the Howard home- 
stead for the purpose of killing ‘“‘Wicks’’ in revenge for the 
murder he had committed. But in this they were unsuccess- 
ful, and Judge Turner, who appears to have endeavored to put 
an end to the feud from the beginning, shipped his son off to 
Texas, where he remained for a year. 

On his return, however, he let it be known that he had 
neither forgotten nor forgiven the injuries that had been done 
his family by the Howards, and as a consequence of this an- 
nouncement he was shot and killed one fine morning from 
one of the windows of Harlan courthouse by Wilson Howard, 
who thenceforth became the leader of the Howard clan in 
place of “Wicks.” It is said that Jim Howard was with 
Wilson in the courthouse at the time he killed Turner. 

In this manner the four Turner brothers, sons of the old 
Judge, who still survives them in Ilarlan, were killed, oneafter 
the other, all from ambush, and at the hands of some member 
of the Howard family. The house that the Judge still occu- 
pies bears evidence, in the numerous bullet holes, of the at- 
tacks to which it has been subjected in this mountaineer war- 
fare, although to-day the good-humored laugh of the Judge is 
heard among the many Howards, who still comprise the ma- 
jority of Harlan county’s population. But for the eight years 
following the fatal game of cards Harlan was divided into 
hostile camps and a condition of undisguised revolution 
reigned in the litle mountain stronghold. 

For the most part, during those strenuous times, the 
Turner faction managed to be on the side of the law, while 





warrants were issued for the apprehension of such of the 
Howards as were known to have committed crimes. But the 
sheriff, overpowered by the number of his enemies, gave up 
the attempt to arrest them, and was driven to defend him- 
self and the Turner contingent by fortifying and garrisoning 
the old courthouse, which was ever the centre of attack, while 
the Howards, under the leadership of Wilson, ably seconded 
by Jim Howard, encamped themseives on the hills overlooking 
the town. 

When matters reached this juncture, the State authorities 
were appealed to, and Governor Buckner sent a detachment of 
militia to preserve order. In this the troops were completely 
unsuccessful, the wily mountaineers frustrating all the efforts 
of their assailants to dislodge them from their hiding places. 
A band of these hardy woodmen in their native haunts fight 
from a vantage ground that is well nigh impregnable, and 
the Governor's baffled soldiery, after repeated attempts to dis- 
lodge them, returned to Frankfort in disgust. 


In high glee at this victory over the military arm of the 
State, the Howards became bolder than ever in their defiance 
of the local authorities, and sent a message to the latter an- 
nouncing their intention to capture the courthouse and de- 
stroy the town unless the latter were immediately surrendered 
to them. Naturally the Harlanites were panic-stricken at this 
ultimatum from the warlike Wilse and his men, and scores of 
them packed their household goods on the first mule that came 
to hand and left the mountains altogether. 

The leader of the Turners, Judge Lewis, however, seeing 
that a crisis had come and that nothing was to be expected 
from the State troops in their defense, resorted to strategy. 
Accompanied by some thirty or forty men armed with Win- 
chesters, he sallied out under cover and surprised Wilse and 
his followers in their mountain stronghold. 

With the early morning a sharp battle was fought by the 
two forces, in which the advantage was overwhelmingly in 
favor of the Turners. Four of the Howards were killed in 
this engagement, seven wounded, and the band was put to 
flight, leaving the county, never to return. 

The fate of Captain Wilse Howard was in keeping with 
the lawless career he had run in Harlan. Three years after 
his flight from the latter place he was arrested in California for 
robbing an expres company. From California he was sent to 
Missouri, where he was tried and hung for a murder he had 
committed there while on his way from Kentucky to the 
Pacific coast. Ten of the Turners, among them the old Judge, 
witnessed his execution, but, in spite of their testimony, a 
rumor still circulates to the effect that the hanging was a 
sham, the sheriff having been bought off by Howard money, 
and that Captain Wilse, the scourge of Harlan county, is still 
at large. 

Among the fugitives from Harlan was Jim Howard, who, 
after this first experience in the feud business as conducted 
in his native mountains, went with a number of his kindred 
to Manchester, in Clay county, a soil more fertile than Har- 
lan’s for the propagation of the feud microbe. 

For years the Garrards and the Whites had been political 
and social rivals in this section of the mountains. Both of 
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hese families are of a distinctly higher type than the average 
mountaineer, including some of Kentucky’s best blood in 
their ancestry, but the differences that kept them asunder 
none the less bitter for this strain of culture and refine- 
that characterized them, and with the advent of the 
Howards in the county the smoldering fire broke into flame. 


were 
ment 


Politics was always a matter of life and death in Man- 
chester, the Garrards leading the Democratic contingent, the 
Whites the Republican. Under these two banners the entire 
county became followers of one or the other of these leading 
families, and their partisanship was marked by unusual in- 
tensity. If a member of one party got into trouble his clan 
supported him, while the other half of the county opposed 
him. From the start the Howards, being Republicans, be- 
came ardent adherents of the Whites and opposed the Gar- 
rards. 


Although the Clay county feud dates historically to a 
period some sixty years ago, when a relative of the Whites 
was killed by a friend of the Garrards, the real trouble, re- 
sulting finally in the murder of sixteen people, and a con- 
dition of affairs exactly similar to that prevailing in Harlan 
at the time of the feud there, broke out in the spring of 1898. 
In the fall of the preceding year Gilbert Garrard, the leader 
of his party, had run for sheriff against “Bev” White, in a 
campaign that marked with more than the ordinary 
amount of bitterness, and that left the county in an unusually 
perturbed condition. But the first ostensible that 
produced the outbreak was not political. 


was 
trouble 


It was a quarrel of some raftzmen over a run of logs in 
the Kentucky river. The raftsmen were members of the How- 
ard and Baker families. These two families were partners 
in the logging business, but the Bakers, being ardent follow- 
ers of the Garrards, and thus politically opposed to the How- 
ards, the differences between them became serious, so much 
so that in settling up their haul of logs for the spring a dis- 
pute arose that definitely sundered the partnership and pro- 
duced a feeling that made bloodshed inevitable. 

The day following this quarrel eight of the Howards came 
down to the river looking for the Bakers. The latter, how- 
ever, were in ambush for their enemies, and before the How- 
ards returned from their reconnoitering trip two of their num- 
ber were killed by Tom Baker. 
venge was sure and swift. 

The next day, armed with the rifle that had done him 
service in the Harlan feud, Jim Howard took the trail of his 
enemies and followed it with a determination that would not 
be balked by the lack of a victim. But Tom Baker was not 
to be found, and it looked as if Jim would have to postpone 
his hunt. Stepping into a clump of bushes along the road- 
side not far from the Baker homestead, Jim bided his time. 
Hours went by with no sign of the man he was awaiting, and 


For this double murder re- 


any one but a veteran feudalist would have given up the 
venture. 

But Jim held on until finally along the road came, not 
Tom Baker, but old George Baker, Tom’s father, shambling 
through the dust and muttering to himself with the absent- 
mindedness of age. He was woefully upset by the crime com- 
mitted his son and was returning from a quest he had 
been making for the latter. As he came in line with the 
bushes he halted as if impelled to stop by some unlucky in- 
stinct. The opportunity for revenge was not lost to the man 
in hiding, and, raising his gun, he deliberately shot and killed 
the old man where he stood. 


by 


It is not often that a feudist is arrested and held for mur- 
red of this kind, but an exception was made in the case and 
Jim Howard was caught and brought to trial by the author- 
ities. Although convicted, he was allowed to appeal for a 
second trial, obtaining his liberty under bond in the mean- 
time. It was during this interim that the shooting of Goebel 
took place, an act committed by Howard, according to the 
brought out in his recent trial, in exchange for 
a pardon promised him by Governor Taylor for the murder 
of old George Baker. 

Thus the killing of Goebel was the direct and logical re- 
sult of the mountaineer feuds that for more than two decades 
have kept southeastern Kentucky in a state of constant tur- 
moil- was the final card from that fatal game played by 
young Howard and Turner on the banks of the Cumberland 
twenty-two years ago. With Jim Howard’s committal by the 
State authorities for the murder of the Governor he disap- 
peared from further participation in the feud he had helped 
inaugurate in Clay county. 

But 
feuds 


testimony 


the latter, following the course of all mountain 
increased in intensity after its initial outbreak. The 
Garrards took up the cudgels for the Bakers, the Whites for 
the Howards. As happened in the Harlan feud, armed bands 
of men, seventy-five on one side, fifty on the other, were main- 
tained and kept the county in an uproar by their continued 
raids one upon the other. The court house in Manchester 
became the center of a pitched battle between the two factions. 
The State troops were called on to enforce order, with the 
same results that marked their efforts in Harlan. 

Finally in the spring of 1901, 2 formal truce was drawn up 
and signed by the Garrards and Whites, stipulating the with- 
drawal of the leaders from Manchester and guaranteeing a 
cessation of hostilities. The stability of this truce is now on 
trial. But the wider trouble, reaching, by means of Jim 
Howard, from Clay county to Frankfort, and involving a 
former Governor of the State, who has fle to Indiana for 
protection, has still to be settled, and it is predicted that not 
until the Supreme Court of the United States is invoked can 
it be settled.—(The Inter-Ocean.) 


The building in which the Constitution of New York was formed. 
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How South Carolina Adopted The New York Code. 


William Hardcastle Browne, author of “‘Browne’s Black- 
stone's Commentaries” and “Browne’s Kent’s Commentaries,” 
relates the following interesting facts in regard to the manner 
in which South Carolina once ignorantly adopted the entire 
New York Code under singular circumstances: A few years 
after the civil war, under the carpetbag regime ,at the in- 
stance of two scheming negro legislators, the Legislature 
of that State passed an act to abrogate the entire State code 
of law, which savored of negro slavery, and construct a new 
code on a more liberal basis. Three members of the as- 
sembly were appointed to do this work, viz., the two negro 
originators of the scheme and a Vermont carpetbagger, whom 
his comrades selected to do the work. $30,000 were allowed 
them for their trouble. 

The Vermonter sent to New York, and obtained a large 
number of copies of the digest of the statutes of that State. 
He tore these volumes apart, and distributed the leaves 
among the negro scholars in the public schools on the coast 








of South Carolina, and had the pupils copy them verbatim, 
except to write “South Carolina” wherever “New York” ap- 
peared on the respective pages. This was done, and this 
mongrel manuscript was expressed from different quarters to 
Columbia. It was brought to the capitol in a wagon the last 
day of the session of the Legislature, and stored away in a 
closet, after the Legislature had accepted it, and repealed all 
former laws. 

The attorney general left that night for the North on a 
visit, and on his return to Columbia months later, proceeded 
to examine it before sending it to the printers. To his con- 
sternation he read about the navigation of Long Island Sound, 
and paragraphs relating to the Canadian border, but never 
found the term ‘“‘New York” therein. He apprised the gov- 
ernor of the fraud who at once reconvened the Legislature, 
who took prompt action in bringing about the present code, 
which somiewhat resembles that of New York. It is needless 
to say that the three conspirators never returned to the State. 


The Judicial Valuation of a Kiss. 


Since Miss Frances Pettit, of Ballston Spa, N. Y., was 
ajwarded $3,000 for 1,236 kisses, a new market rate for the 
single osculation has been put on record. Miss Pettit thoughther 
kisses, which were bestowed on James P. Tittemore, should 
bring her in $5,000 for 1,236, but a jury in the Supreme Court 
allowed her only $2.42 a kiss. In the history of the human 
kiss no set price has been fixed for the rapturous labial 
pastime, though court records show an interesting diversity 
of opinions in regard to its real value. 


Among the highest-priced kisses on record, according to 
to the kissee’s valuation, is that which Mrs. Antonia Filzkow, 
of New York, demanded for kisses she said she received 
from Dr. Anthony Hoffman. Both parties were of New York, 
where the kiss seems to come high. 


Mrs. Filzkow’s bill twas: 

To one kiss on the cheek, $25,000. 
To one kiss on mouth, $25,000. 
Total cost of two kisses $50,000. 


Out in the Windy City kisses among the “Coeds” at the 
University of Chicago are valued at a high rate. Miss 
Dorothy Mills, who brought suit against Z. B. Brousseau 
recently, asked for $25,000 for one hug and ten kisses. The 
hug, it is presumed, was worth $5,000 and the kisses $20,000 
per. 

The cheapest kiss on record bears the Newark, N. J., 
brand. A jury in the First District Court of Newark decided 
in 1902 that Policeman Thomas J. Dockery, of Montclair, 
must pay Miss Theresa Heervey six cents for kissing her. 
Miss Hervey valued the kiss at $300, but owing to the fact that 
she had forgiven the policenian, she received six cents, which 
places a distinctive price on the special brand known as the 
“forgiven kiss.” 

Over in Newark they have a primitive system of oscula- 
tory fines, for in the same year Judge Schalk fined a young 
woman and young man $10 for kissing in the park, which 
places a difference of $9.94 between a kiss stolen in a door- 
way, as in the policeman’s case, and one taken in the park. 


Jersey City places the $10 limit on a kiss stolen on the 
street, for in 1900 Thomas Angelo was fined that amount for 
filching an osculation from Miss Minnie Baxter. 

It cost George McCarthy, a crayon portrait canvasser, 
$50 to kiss Mrs. Andrew J. Stinemeyer in Vineland, N. J. The 
sylvan justice placed a higher price on the osculation stolen 








from the red lips of the village beauties than the Newark au- 
thorities. 

A grand jury at New Brunswick fined Robert McKibbin 
$5.15 for kissing Mrs. Dela Mauser, which was a pretty high 
price for that neighborhood. 

A Blue Grass kiss is recorded as costing the kisser $100. 
Robert Crawford bestowed an unsolicited salutation upon 
the rosy lips of Miss Annie Stewart, and was promptly fined 
that amount by a Frankfort justice. 

Cp in Wisconsin kisses have been valued at anything but 
a uniform price. In Richland Centre Mrs. Robert Stayton 
brought swit against D. G. James for $15,000, the same being 
the price for five kisses filched from her, and which she valued 
at $5,600 apiece. 

In Oshkosh osculations come a little cheaper, but in the 
case cited they are put down as the servant girl variety. 
Miner H. Ballou paid the penalty for kissing his wife’s maid 
three times. The jury fixed the price of servant girl kisses 
at $166.66. 

At Sheboygan, Wis., a Circuit Court judge values kisses 
very cheaply. In a suit brought by Mrs. Bouska for $3,000 
for kisses given Peter Hugent, she was awarded $500. Mrs. 
Bouska said Hugent had promised her $1 for every kiss, and 
that she had given him $3,000 worth. 

Middletown, N. Y., has established a record. Justice 
Martin J. Keogh fixed the price of kisses at $200 per. Isaac 
Harris had to pay that price to Mrs. Estella Hook, a middle- 
aged woman, in 1902, but the osculation she valued as highly 
as would a blushing young girl. 

In 1900 Recorder Walcott, of Little Falls, N. Y., fixed the 
value of a stolen kiss at $10, which seems to be the most 
popular price yet settled upon. Charles Persons stole a kiss 
from Mrs. Maud Hurst, and her indignation could only be 
appeased by the judicial decree of a $200 fine. 

The price of kisses runs all the way from six cents to $25,- 
000, and as there are continually recurring cases of grieved 
females bringing suits for stolen or bestowed kisses it seems 
that the statistics of the kisses’ financial value should be 
formulated into a system whereby rash offenders might know 
exactly the penalty they must pay for violating the laws of 
formal etiquette. A national price for osculating would be 
the best solution for the difficulty, so that Wisconsin damsels 
and Blue Grass belles may not be constantly aggrieved at 2 
lesser or greater value being placed on osculations from their 
respective States. 
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The historic “Daniel Webster” courthouse, as it is common- 
y called, in which Webster made his first address before a 
jury, is soon to be decorated with a large bronze tablet con- 
jointly by the Young Ladies’ Library Association and the 
Pemigewasset Woman's Club of Plymouth, N. H. The build- 
ing is an old-fashioned one-story wooden structure, situated 
on the south side of Court street in the central part of the 
town, and is the property of the Library Association and is 
used as a pwhblic library, besides being the home of the 
Pemigewasset Woman's Cizb. 

A torch of learning appears upon the tablet, and it is 
nscribed as follows: “Public Library. In this building, 
formerly used as a court house, Daniel Webster made his 
first plea in 1805.” 

This was Webster's first, and the only, case he had at 
that time, and he won it. He desired to have it continued 
to the next term, but the attorney on the other side ob- 
jected, and Webster thereupon arose and made a speech to 
the court that made the little old house ring. It was said 
by all present, judges, attorneys and spectators, that they 
never before heard such remarks, or anything like them. 

A criminal twas placed on trial for his life in the same 
court soon after Webster’s first plea, and the judge chose 
that young attorney to defend him, and it is said that he 
never spoke better than he did in his defence. 

Webster wsed to drive from his home in Salisbury, N. 
H., to Plymouth to attend court in a little old bellows’ top 
chaise, and was often accompanied by his brother, Ezekie!, 
also an attorney, and under their combined weight it is said 
the vehicle would bend like a “close-top” in a high wind. 

An attorney by the name of Parker Noyes used to come 
to court sometimes with the Websters, a better lawyer 
than either of them, but not gifted with Daniel's power of 
Speech. Webster used to fread to meet him in court, it is 


? 








kna@w the books and the cases, and was as great 
thority about the court room as the judge himself. 
bster \was sometimes engaged to argue a case just 
was coming to trial. This would set his brain to work, 
would shift his feet about and rum his hand up over 
rehead and through his black hair, and lift his upper 
show a set of teeth as white and sound as a hound’s. 
iid get up and go across the room and sit down by 
ie of Parker Noyes and ask him When such and 
aw was decided and the names of the cases; not 
the law was, but where it could be found in law books. 
it was he decided for himself. 
yyves would tell him twhere it could be found, then 
would return to his seat, and, when the case was 
for trial, he would arise, state the law and cite his 
ties as if he had been for months poring over it, 
mind arriving at the decisions he cited on the spur 

e moment. 

The court house originally was situated on South Main 
street, and after the Grafton county supreme court dis- 
carded it for a more modern structure it was used as a 
painter’s and blacksmith’s shop. It ‘was while used for 
these purposes that Webster visited it one day years after- 
ward and, taking up a paint brush, made the letters of 
his name on the slue of the shop. This remained for some 
time, until one day a meddlesome youth, while playing in 
the shop, destroyed it by covering a large section of one 
side of the building with fresh paint. 


Former United States Senator Henry W. Blair, of New 
Hampshire, presented the building to the Young Ladies’ 
Library Association to be used for public purposes, and, 
should it be otherwise used, it will revert to the estate of 
Senator Blair. 
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One of the most peculiar tribunals since the days of the 

pie powders is that judicial institution which is known to 

New Yorkers as the Essex Market Police Court. Situated 

in the most congested district of the East Side, within a few 

steps from the market with which it is associated in popular 

§ estimation, it acts as guardian of the morals of the most 
ignorant and debased classes to be found anywhere in this 


country. It has a local bar—such as it is, and a local bar 
association—at least the reporters say so, and the following 


account taken from the New York “Sun” whether founded on 
fact or evolved from the fertile brain of a knight of the stylus 
is none the less interesting as light “summer reading.” 
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Several days ago Rosey the lawyer, president of the Essex 

Market Bar Association, upon learning that the old Essex 
Market Police Court was to be torn down, made the follow- 
ing observations: “Boys, when the building comes down, 
Heaven only knows where us members will drift to. We 
By ought to.clean up a stake before we go, by announcing a 
grand sale on account of the building having to come down. 
Let us advertise grand bargains in law, and we will have 
enough to tide us over the summer. Blokes that have grudges 
against each other, and who did not go to law before because 
: of the expense, will grasp the idea of getting bargains. 
; “Suppose we do take 50 cents to get out a warrant or a 
silver watch to appear in a trial. With thousands of such 
cases pouring in on us by bargain hunters we will get nothing 
but money.” 
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“Rosey, you have lifted a weight off my mind,” said J. 

i Choate Pearlman. “I see the gathering clouds that threaten- 

t ed to spoil my summer and drive me to Coney Island already 
r drifting away.” 

“Say nothing about it at present,” said Rosey, “or 

some of those cheap lawyers on Broadway may come over 

here and butt in. When the time comes we will advertise 

the scheme all around, and start in. Don’t one of you guys 


make a move until I tell you, and then we will all start in at 
the same time.” 


4 | The early railbirds in Essex street one day, who were 
/ perched on the courthouse steps before the first batch of 
+ 
; 


prisoners arrived, were startled to see a man hang in front 
di ) of Rosey’s office a sign with flaming red letters. It read: 
A 
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Law At Bargain Counter Kates. 


CLOSING OUT SALE. 
The Court to Be Torn Down. 
Great Bargains in Law by 
Regular Lawyers. 
Come early to Avoid the Rush. 
Summonses, warrants, pleas, suits at your : 
: own price. People put in jail or kept out : 
: at a bargain. 


“Betrayed, and by our own president, too,” shouted Black- 
stone Kent Cohen, as he looked at the sign. 

“Yes,” responded Joe Levy, the Duke of Essex street, “he 
is springing the scheme all by his lonesome to get all the 
cream at the start, but we will foil him.” 

Within twenty minutes another sign, larger than that in 
front of Rosey’s office, was hanging before the office of one 
of his rivals. It said: 


THE OLD ORIGINAL LAW OFFICE. 
Closing Out Sale. 
Cut Rates on all Matters. 
Building Coming Down. 
Bargains! Bargains!! Bargains!!! : 
: Jewelry, Clothing, Poultry, taken at full value : 
in place of cash. 
Warrants reduced from $2 to 50 Cents. 
Summonses reduced from $1 to 25 Cents. 
Excise cases reduced from $5 to $2.50. 
: Pushcart cases reduced from 50 cts. to 15 cts. : 


: Pusheart cases in batches of 10 or more, 10 : 
: cents each. : 


Pleadings in Court at Your Own Price. 
Don’t neglect this opportunity. 


Preparations were being made for more signs when 
Rosey appeared. He quickly tore down the sign in front of 
his office, and said to the angry lawyers who gathered around 
him: “This sign was unauthorized by me, and is decidedly 
premature. When I learn which one of my clerks hung it 
out I will fire him. When we get ready to act we will all 
agree on a scale of cut prices, so that all will have an equal 
show.” 

“IT am afraid,” said Rosey, afterward, “that in the closing 
days our association will go to smash, and there will be a 
rate war down here that will put the prices down next to 


nothing. The public can’t say but what us lawyers are public 
benefactors.” 
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In Fiction. 


(IV.) 


The Belcher Patents (‘‘Sevenoaks”.) 


i 2 & 





“Oyez! Oyez! All-persons-having-business-to-do-with-the- 
Circuit- Court-of-the- United- States-for-the-Southern-District-of- 
Vew- York,.- draw-near, -give-your-attention,- and-you-shall- be- 
heard.” 

“That's the crier,” whispered Mr. Benedict to Jim. 

“What's the matter of im?” inquired the latter. 

“That’s the way they open the court.” 

“Well, if he opens it with cryin’, he'll have a tough time 

responded Jim, in a whisper so loud that 
he attracted attention. 

There within the bar sat Mr. Balfour, calmly examining 
his papers. He looked up among the assembled jurors, wit- 
nesses and idlers, and beckoned Benedict to his side. There 
sat Robert Belcher with his counsel. The great rascal was 
flashily dressed, with a stupendous show of shirt-front, over 
which fell, down by the side of the diamond studs, a heavy 
Brutality, vulgarity, self-assurance and an over- 


a shuttin’ on it,” 


vold chain 
bearing will, all expressed themselves in his broad face, bold 
eyes and heavy chin. Mr. Cavendish, with his uneasy scalp, 
white hands, his scornful lips and his thin, twitching nos- 
trils, looked the very impersonation of impatience and con- 
tempt. If the whole court-room had been thronged with ver- 
min instead of human beings, among which he was obliged 
to sit, he could not have appeared more disgusted. Quite 
retired among the audience, and deeply veiled, sat Mrs. Dil- 
lingham. Mr. Belcher detected her, and, although he could not 
see her face, felt that he could not be mistaken as to her 
identity. Why was she there? Why, but to notice the 
progress and issue of the trial, in her anxiety for him? He 
was not glad to see her there. 

He beckoned for Phipps, who sat uneasily, with a scared 
look upon his face, among the crowd. 

“Is that Mrs. Dillingham?” he asked in a whisper 

Phipps assured him that it was. Then Mr. Belcher wrote 
upon his card the words: “Do not, for my sake, remain in 
this room.” 

“Give this to her,” he said to his servant. 

The card was delivered, but the lady, quite to his surprise, 
did not stir. He thought of his little book, but it seemed 
impossible that his idol, who had so long been hidden from his 
sight and his knowledge, could betray him. 

A jury was empanelled, the case of Benedict vs. Belcher 
was called, and the counsel of both parties declared them- 
selves ready for the trial. 

The suit was for damages, in the sum of half a million 
dollars, for the infringement of patents on machines, imple- 
ments and processes, of which it was declared that the plain- 
tiff was the first and only inventor. The answer to the com- 
Plaint alleged the disappearance and death of Benedict, and 
declared the plaintiff to be an impostor, averred the assign- 
ment of all the patents in question to the defendant, and 
denied the profits. 











NOTE.—Paul Benedict, an inventor, has perfected certain improvements 
firearms while employed by Robert Belcher, a manufacturer of the town 
of Sevenoak. The latter appropriates the fruit of his labors and becomes 
immensely wealthy through the’ sale of the ‘Belcher rifle." Benedict's 
— gives way under his disappointment and he is placed in Buffum's 
Poorhouse from which, with his son, he is rescued by Jim Fenton, a hunter 
— trapper. Belcher subsequently removes to New York where he falls 
sister 7 ut? & Mrs. Dillingbam, who proves to be Benedict's long-lost 
Sister. In an unguarded momentyhe shows her a private account book con- 


t 
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(Published by Charles Scribner's Sons 


Holland 


Copyright 1875, 1882.) 


The judge, set somewhat deep in his shirt-collar, as if 
his head and his heart were near enough together to hold 
easy communication, watched the formal proceedings list- 
lessly, out of a pair of pleasant eyes, and when they were 


completed, nodded to Mr. Balfour, in indication that he was 
ready to proceed. 

Mr. Balfour, gathering his papers before him, rose to 
make the opening for the prosecution. 

May it please the Court,” he said, “and gentlemen of the 
jury, I have to present to you a case, either issue of which 
it is not pleasant for me to contemp‘ate. Either my client 
or the defendant will go out of this court, at the conclusion 
of this case, a blackened man; and as I have a warm friend- 
ship for one of them, and bear no malice to the other, I 
am free to confess that, while I seek for justice, I shrink 


from the results of its vindication.” 
Mr. Cavendish jumped up and interjected spitefully: “I 
beg the gentleman to spare us his hypothetical sentiment. It 


iperfluous, so far as my client is concerned, and offensive.” 
Mr. Balfour waited calmly for the little explosion and 
the clearing away of the smoke, and then resumed. “I take 
no pleasure in making myself offensive to the defendant and 
his counsel,” said he, “but, if I am interrupted, I shall be 
compelled to call things by their right names, and to do some- 
thing more than hint at the real status of this case. I see 
other trials, in other courts, at the conclusion of this action— 
other tria's with graver issues. I could not look forward 
to them with any pleasure, without acknowledging myself 
to be a knave. I could not refrain from alluding to them, 
convicting myself of carelessness and frivolity. Some- 
thing more than money is involved in the issue of this action. 
Either the plaintiff or the defendant will go out of this court 
wrecked in character, blasted in reputation, utterly ruined. 
The terms of the bill and the answer determine this result.” 
Mr. Cavendish sat through this exordium as if he sat on 
nettles, but wisely held his tongue, while the brazen-faced 
proprietor leaned carelessly over, and whispered to his coun- 
sel. Phipps, on his distant seat, grew white around the lips, 
and felt that he was on the verge of the most serious danger 
of his life. 
“The plaintiff in this case,” Mr. Balfour went on, “brings 
an action for damages for the infringement of various patent- 
rights. I shall prove to you that these patents were issued 
to him, as the first and only inventor; that he has never 
assigned them to any one; that they have been used by the 
defendant for from seven to ten years, to his great profit; 
| that he is using them still without a license, and without 

rendering a just consideration for them. I shall prove to 
| you that the defendant gained his first possession of these 
inventions by a series of misrepresentations, false promises, 
oppressions and wrongs, and has used them without license 
in consequence of the weakness, illness, poverty and defence- 
lessness of their rightful owner. I shall prove to you that 


is s 


without 





| taining a record of the profits made on the sale of his rifle to European 

governments. Belcher on being confronted with a suit, prepares an as- 
signment of the patent, forging the names of Johnson and Ramsey, as well 
as the name of Benedict. His servant Phipps also signs and agrees with 

| Belcher to perjure himself at the trial by swearing that all four signatures 

| were made on the alleged date of the instrument. The other dramatis 

| personae are Mr. Balfour and Mr. Cavendish, counsel for the plaintiff and 
defendant respectively, and Sam Yates, a lawyer whom Belcher had em- 
ployed to spy on Benedict but who, on discovering evidence of his client's 
Fraud, goes over to the other side. 
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their owner was driven to insanity by these perplexities and 
the persecutions of the defendant, and that even after he 
became insane, the defendant tried to secure the execution 
of the »assignment which he had sought in vain during the 
sanity of the patentee. 

“IT will not characterize by the name belonging to it 
the instrument which is to be presented in answer to the 
bill filed in this case, further than to say that it has no 
legal status whatsoever. It is the consummate fruit of a 
tree that was planted in fraud; and if I do not make it so 
to appear, before the case is finished, I will beg pardon of 
the court, of you, gentlemen of the jury, and especially of 
the defendant and his honorable counsel. First, therefore, 
I offer in evidence certified copies of the patents in question.” 

Mr. Balfour read these documents, and they were examined 
both by Mr. Cavendish and the court. 

The name of Paul Benedict was then called, as the first 
witness. 

Mr. Benedict mounted the witness-stand. He was pale 
and quiet, wtih a pink tinge on either cheek. He had the 
bearing and dress of a gentleman, and contrasted strangely 
with the coarse, bold man to whom he had been indebted for 
sO many wrongs and indignities. He was at last in the 
place to which he had looked forward with so much dread, 
but there came to him a calmness and a self-possession which 
he had not anticipated. He was surrounded by powerful 
friends. He was menaced, too, by powerful enemies, and 
all his manhood was roused. 

“What is your name?” asked Mr. Balfour. 

“Paul Benedict.” 

“Where were you born?” 

“In the city of New York.” 


“Are you the inventor of the machines, implements and 
processes named in the documents from the Patent Office 
which have just been read in your hearing?” 

“? om, or.” 

“And you are the only owner of all these patent-rights?” 

“Tt am, air.” 

“What is your profession?” 

“I was trained for a mechanical engineer.” 

“What has been your principal employment?” 

“Invention.” 

“When you left New York, whither did you go?” 

“To Sevenoaks.” 

“How many years ago was that?” 

“Eleven or twelve, I suppose.” 


“Now I want you to tell to the Court, in a plain, brief 
way, the history of your life in Sevenoaks, giving, with 
sufficient detail, an account of all your dealings with the 
defendant in this case, so that we may perfectly understand 
how your inventions came into Mr. Belcher’s hands, and 
why you have never derived any benefit from them.” 


It was a curious illustration of the inventor’s nature 
that, at this moment, with his enemy and tormentor before 
him, he shrank from giving pain. Mr. Cavendish noticed his 
hesitation, and was on his feet in an instant. ‘May it please 
the Court,” said he, “there is a question concerning identity 
that comes up at this point, and I beg the privilege of asking 
it here.” 

The judge looked at Mr. Balfour, and the latter said: 
“Certainly.” 

“I would like to ask the witness,” said Mr. Cavendish, 
“whether he is the Paul Benedict who left the city about the 
time at which he testifies that he went away, in consequence 
of his connection with a band of counterfeiters. Did you, 
sir, invent their machinery, or did you not?” 

“T did not,” answered the witness—his face all aflame. 
The idea that he could be suspected, or covertly charged, with 
crime, in the presence of friends and strangers, was so terri- 
ble that the man tottered on his feet. 





Mr. Cavendish gave a significant glance at his client, 
whose face bloomed with a brutal smile, and then sat down. 

“Is that all?” inquired Mr. Balfour. 

“All, for the present,” responded Mr. Cavendish, sneer- 
ingly, and with mock courtesy. 

“May it please the Court,” said Mr. Balfour, “I hope | 
may be permitted to say that the tactics of the defendant are 
worthy of his cause.” Then turning to Mr. Benedict, he said, 
“I trust the witness will not be disturbed by the insult that 
has been gratuitously offered him, and will tell the history 
which I have asked him to tell.” 


Mr. Cavendish had made a mistake. At this insult, and 
the gratification which it afforded Mr. Belcher, the inventor's 
pity died out of him, and he hardened to his work. 

“When I went to Sevenoaks,” said he, “I was very poor, 
as I have always been since. I visited Mr. Belcher’s mill, 
and saw how great improvements could be made in his ma- 
chines and processes; and then I visited him, and told him 
what I could do for him. He furnished me with money 
for my work, and for securing the patents on my inventions, 
with the verbal promise that I should share in such profits 
as might accrue from their use. He was the only man who 
had money; he was the only man who could use the inven- 
tions; and he kept me at work, until he had secured every- 
thing that he wished for. In the meantime, I suffered for 
the lack of the necessaries of life, and was fed from day to 
day, and month to month, and year to year, on promises. He 
never rendered me any returns, declared that the patents 
were nearly useless to him, and demanded, as a considera- 
tion for the money he had advanced to me, the assignment 
of all my patents to him. My only child was born in the 
midst of my trouble, and such were the privations to which 
my wife was subjected that she never saw a day of health 
after the event. She died at last, and in the midst of my 
deepest troubles Mr. Belcher pursued me with his demands 
for the assignment of my patents. He still held me to him 
by the bestowal of small sums, which necessity compelled 
me to accept. He always had a remarkable power over me, 
and I felt that he would lead me to destruction. I saw 
the hopes of years melting away, and knew that in time 
he would beat down my will, and, on his own terms, pos- 
sess himself of all the results cf my years of study’ and 
labor. I saw nothing but starvation before me and my 
child, and went down into a horror of great darkness.” 

A cold shiver ran over the witness, and his face grew 
pale and pinched, at this passage of his story. The court 
house was as still as midnight. Even the General lost his 
smile, and leaned forward, as if the narration concerned 
some monster other than himself. 

“What then? inquired Mr. Balfour. 


“IT hardly know. Everything that I remember after that 
was confused and terrible. For years I was insane, I went 
to the hospital, and was there supported by Mr. Belcher. 
He even followed me there, and endeavored to get my sig- 
nature to an assignment, but was positively forbidden by 
the superintendent of the asylum. Then, after being pro- 
nounced incurable, I was sent back to the Sevenoaks alms- 
house, where, for a considerable time, my boy was also 
kept; and from that horrible place, by the aid of a friend, I 
escaped. I remember it all as a long dream of torture. 
My cure came in the woods, at Number Nine, where I have 
ever since lived, and where twice I have been sought and 
found by paid emissaries of Mr. Belcher, who did not love 
him well enough to betray me. And, thanks to the ministry 
of the best friends that God ever raised up to man, I am here 
to-day to claim my rights.” 

“These rights,” said Mr. Balfour, “these rights which 
you hold in your patented inventions, for all these years 
used by the defendant, you Say you have never assigned.” 

“Never.” 
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“If an assignment executed in due form should be pre- 

nted to you, what should you say?” 

“I object to the question,” said Mr. Cavendish, leaping 
to his feet. “The document has not yet been presented to 
him.” 

“The gentleman is right,” said Mr. Balfour; “the witness 
has never seen it. I withdraw the question; and now tell 
me what you know about Mr. BPe!lcher’s profits on the use 
if these inventions.” 

“IT cannot tell much,” replied Mr. Benedict. “I know the 
nventions were largely profitable to him; otherwise he would 
not have been so anxious to own them. I have never had 
access to his books, but I know he became rapidly rich on 
his manufactures, and that, by the cheapness with which he 
produced them, he was able to hold the market, and to force 
his competitors into bankruptcy.” 

“May it please the Court,” said Mr. Balfour, “I am about 
done with this witness, and I wish to say, just here, that if 
he defendant stands by his pleadings, and denies his profits, I 
shall demand the production of his books in court. We can 
get definite information from them, at least.” Then bowing 


to Mr. Benedict, he told him that he had no further ques- 
tions to ask. 
The witness was about to step down, when the judge 


turned to Mr. Cavendish, with the “Does the 
counsel for the defendant wish to cross-examine the wit- 


question: 
ness?” 

“May it please the Court,”’ said Mr. Cavendish, rising, 
ie counsel for the defence regards the examination so far 
simply as a farce. We do not admit that the 
Paul Benedict, at all—or, rather, the Paul Benedict named 
n the patents, certified copies of which are in evidence. The 
Paul Benedict therein named has long been regarded as 
iead. This man has come and gone for months in Sevenoaks, 
neighbors of the real Paul Benedict, unrecog- 
says he has lived for years within forty miles 
and at this late day puts forward his claims. 
We believe the plaintiff to be 
a fraud, and this prosecution a put-up job. In saying this, 
impugn the honor of the plaintiff's 
ounsel. Wiser men than he have been deceived and duped, 
and he may be assured that he is the victim of the villanies 
1 the hallucinations of an impostor. There are men in this 
room, ready to testify in this case, who knew Paul Benedict 
during all his residence in Sevenoaks; and the witness stands 
before moment unrecognized andi unknown. 
| cannot cross-examine the witness without recognizing his 
dentity with the Paul Benedict named in the patent. There 
is nothing but a pretender in ccurt, may it your 
honor, and I decline to have anything to do with him.” 

Mr. Cavendish sat down, with the air of a man who be- 
lieved he had blasted the case in the bud, and that there 
was nothing left to do but to adjourn. 

“It seems to the Court, gentlemen,” said the judge in 
a quiet tone, “that this question of identity should be settled 
as an essential preliminary to further proceedings.” 

“May it please your honor,’ said Mr. Balfour, rising, 

1 did not suppose it possible, after the plaintiff had actually 
appeared in court, and shown himself to the defendant, that 

identity would be mooted or mentioned. 
The defendant must know that I have witnesses here—that 
1 would not appear here without competent witnesses—who 
will place his identity beyond question. lt seems, however, 
that this case is to be fought inch by inch, on every possible 
ground. As the first witness upon this point, I shall call 
for James Fenton.’’ 

“Jest call me Jim,” said the individual named, from his 
distant seat. 

‘James Fenton” was called to the stand, and Mr. Benedict 


witness is 


among the 
nized. He 

Sevenoaks, 
There is nobody in court, sir. 


| would by no means 


them at this 


please 


this question of 


standing very straight in the air, and his face illumined by 
a smile that won every heart in the house, except those of 
the defendant and his counsel. A war-horse going into 
battle, or a hungry man going to bis dinner, could not have 
manifested more rampant alacrity. 
“Hold up your right hand,” said the clerk. 
said Jim. “Both on ’em if ye say so.” 
swear m-m-mM-m-m-m-m-m-so help you 


“Sartin,’ 

“You 
bod!”’ 

I raally wish, if ye ain’t too tired, that ye’d say that 
over agin said Jim. “If I’m a-goin’ to make a Happy 
David, I want to know what it is.” 

The clerk hesitated, and the judge directed him to repeat 
the form of the oath distinctly. When this was done, Jim 
said: Thank ye; there’s nothin’ like startin’ squar.” 

“James Fenton,” said Mr. Balfour, beginning a question. 
I ain’t no prouder here nor I be at 


solemnly 


“Jest call me Jim; 
Number Nine,” 

“Very well, 
who you are.” 


said the witness. 
Jim,” said Mr. Balfouwr, smiling, “tell us 

“I'm Jim Fenton, as keeps a hotel at Number Nine. My 
father was an Englishman, my mother was a Scotchman, I 
an’ raised in Canady, an’ I’ve lived in 
Number Nine for more nor twelve year, huntin,’ trappin’ 
an’ keepin’ a hotel. I hain’t never be’n eddicated, but I 
the truth when it’s necess@ry, an’ I love my friends 
and hate my enemies.” 

“May it please the Court,’ said Mr. Cavendish with a 
I beg to suggest to the plaintiff's counsel that the wit- 
ness should be required to give his religious views.” 

Mr. Belcher laughed, and Mr. Cavendish sniffed his lips, 
had said a good thing. 
responded Mr. 
religious views, Jim?” 

“Well,” said Jim, “I hain’t got many, but I sh’d be s'prised 


was born in Ireland, 


can tell 


sneer 


as if they 


“Certainly,” Balfour. “What are your 


if there wasn’t a brimstone mine on t’other side, with a 
couple o' picks in it for old Belcher an’ the man as helps 
*im.” 

The laugh was on Mr. Cavendish. The Court smiled, 


the audience roared, and order was demanded. 

That will do,” said Mr. Cavendish. “The religious views 
of the witness are definite and satisfactory.” 

Jim, do you know Paul Benedict?” inquired Mr. Balfour. 

We I do,” said Jim. “I've knowed ‘im ever sence he 
come Sevenoaks.”’ 
did you make his acquaintance?” 

He used to come into the woods, fishin’ an’ huntin.’ Him 
an’ me was like brothers. He (was the curisest creetur I ever 
hope he takes no fence in hearin’ me say so. 


How 


seen, an’ I 


Ye've seen his tackle, Mr. Balfour, an’ that split bamboo o’ 
his, but the jedge hasn’t seen it. I wish I’d brung it along. 
fishin’, sir? And Jim turned blandly and patron 


Fond of 
izingly to the Court. 

The judge could not repress a little ripple of amusement, 
which, from a benevolent mouth, ran out over his face. 
Biting his iips, he said: “The witness had better be con 
fined to the matter in hand.” 


An’ Jedge—no ’fence—but I like yer looks, an’ if ye’ll 
come to Number Nine—it’s a little late now—lI'll—” 
Mr. Cavendish jumped up and said fiercely: “I object 


to this trifling.” 

Jim,” said Mr. Balfour, “the defendant's counse! objec-s 
to your trifling. He has a right io do so, particularly as he 
is responsible for starting it. Now, tell me whether the 
Paul Benedict you knew was the only man of the name who 
has lived in Sevenoaks since you have lived in Number 
Nine?” 

“He was the only one I ever hearn on. He was the oue 
as invented Belcher’s machines, anyway. He’s talked about 





Stepped down. Jim advanged through the crowd, his hair 
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‘em with me a thousand times.” 
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“Is he in the room?” 

“Mostly,” said Jim, with his bland smile. 

“Give me a direct answer, nov.” 

“Yis, he’s in this room, and he’s a settin’ there by you, 
he’s been a stannin’ where l stan’ now.” 

“How do you know that this is the same man who used 


to visit you in the woods, and who invented Mr. Belcher’s 
machines?” 


an 


“Well, it’s a long story. I don’t mind tellin’ on it, if it 
wouldn’t be too triflin’,’ with a comical wink at Mr. Caven- 
dish. 

“Go on and tell it,’’ said Mr. Balfour. 

“I knowed Benedict up to the time when he lost his mind, 
an’ was packed off to the ‘Sylum, an’ I never seen ’im ag’in 
till I seen ’im in the Sevenoaks poor-house. I come acrost 
his little boy one night on the hiil, when I was a-trampin’ 
home. He hadn't nothin’ on but regs, an’ he was as blue an’ 
hungry as a spring bar. The little feller teched me, ye know— 
teched my feelins—an’ I jest sot down to comfort ‘im. He 
telled me his ma was dead, and that his pa was at old 
Buffum’s, as crazy as a loon. Well, I stayed to old Buffum’s 
that night, an’ went into the poor-house in the mornin,’ with 
the doctor. I seen Benedict thar. an’ knowed him. He was a 
lyin’ on the straw, an’ he hadn't clothes enough on ‘im to 
put in tea. An’, says I, ‘Mr. Benedict, give us your bene- 
diction;’ an’, says he, ‘Jim!’ That floored me, an’ I jest cried 
and swar’d to myself. Well, I made a little ‘rangement with 
him an’ his boy, to take ‘im to Abram’s bosom. Ye see he 
though he was in hell, an’ it twas a reasomble thing in 
"im too; an’ I telled ’im that I’d got a settlement in Abram’s 
bosom, an’ I axed “im over to spend the day. I took ’im out 
of the poor-house an’ carried ’im to Number Nine, an’ I 
cured ’im. He’s lived there ever since, helped me build my 
hotel, an’ I come down with ’im, to ’tend this court, an’ we 
brung his little boy along too, an’ the little feller is here, 
an’ knows him better nor I do.”’ 

“And you declare, under oath, that the Paul Benedict 
whom you knew in Sevenoaks, and at Number Nine—before 
his insanity—the Paul Benedict who was in the poor-house 
at Sevenoaks and notoriously escaped from that institution— 
escaped by your help, has lived with you ever since, and has 
appeared here in court this morning,” said Mr. Balfour. 

“‘He’s the same feller, an’ no mistake, if so be he hain’t 
slipped his skin,” said Jim, “an’ no triflin’. I make my 
Happy David on’t.” 

“Did Mr. Belcher ever send into the woods to find him?” 

“Yis,” said Jim, laughing, “but I choked him off.” 

“How did you choke them off?” 

“TI telled ’em both I’d lick ’em if they ever blowed. They 
didn’t want to blow any, to speak on, but Mike Conlin come 
in with a hundred dollars of Beicher’s money in his jacket, 
an’ helped me muss my man for a week; an’ I got a Happy 
David out o’ Sam Yates, an’ ther’s the dockyment;”’ and Jim 
drew from his pocket the instrument with which the reader 
is already familiar. 

Mr. Balfour had seen the paper, and told Jim that it was 
not necessary in the case. Mr. Beicher looked very red in 
the face, and leaned over and whispered to his lawyer. 

“That is all,’’ said Mr. Balfour. 

Mr. Cavendish rose. “You helped Mr. Benedict to escape, 
did you, Jim?” 

“T said so,” replied Jim. 


“Did you steal the key when you were there first?” 

“No; I borrowed it, an’ brung it back an’ left it in the 
numbers of men owning real estate of large value wtihout 
door.” 

“Did you undo the fastenings of the outside door?” 

“Yis, an’ I did ’em up ag’in.” 

“Did you break down the grated door?” 

“TI remember about somethin’ squeakin’ an’ givin’ ’way, 
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replied Jim, with a smile. “It was purty dark, an’ I couldn't 
see ’xactly what was a-goin’ on.” 

“Oh, you couldn’t! We have your confession, then, that 
you are a thief and a burglar, and that you couldn’t see the 
man you took out.” 

“Well, now, Squar, that won't help ye any. Benedict 
is the man as got away, an’ I saved the town the board of 
two paupers an’ the cost of two pine coffins, an’ sent old 
Buffum where he belonged, an’ nobody cried but his per- 
tickler friend as sets next to ye.” 

“IT beg the Court’s protection for my client, against the 
insults of this witness,’ said Mr. Cavendish. 

“When a man calls Jim Fenton a thief an’ a buggler, x: 
must take what comes on’t,” said Jim. “Ye may thank yer 
everlastin’ stars that ye didn’t say that to me in the street 
for I should ’a licked ye. I should ‘a fastened that slippery 
old scalp o’ yourn tighter nor a drum-head.” 

“Witness,” said the judge, peremptorily, “you forget 
where you are, sir. You must stop these remarks.” 

“Jedge, look ‘ere! When a man is insulted by a lawyer 
in court, what can he do? I am a reasomble man, but | 
can't take anybody's sarse. It does seem to me as if a lawye: 
as snubs a witness and calis ‘im names, wants dressin’ down 
too. Give Jim Fenton a fair shake, an’ he’s all right.” 

Jim’s genial nature and his irrepressible tongue were 
too much for the Court and the lawyers together. Mr. Caven- 
dish writhed in his seat. He could do nothing with Jim. 
He could neither scare nor control him, and saw that the 
witness was only anxious for another encounter. It was too 
evident that the sympathy of the jury and the increasing 
throng of spectators was with the witness, and that they took 
delight in the discomfiture of the defendant's counsel. 

“May it please the Court,” said Mr. Cavendish, “after 
the disgraceful confessions of the witness, and the revelation 
of his criminal character, it will not comport with my own 
self-respect to question him further.” 

“Paddlin’ off, eh?’ said Jim, with a comical smile. 

“Witness,”’ said the judge, “be silent and step down.” 

“No ‘fence, Jedge, I hope?” 

“Step down, sir.” 

Jim saw that matters were growing serious. He liked 
the judge, and had intended, in some private way, to explain 
the condition of his hair as attributable to his fright on being 
called into court as a witness, but he was obliged to relin- 
quish his plan, and go back to his seat. The expression of 
his face must have been most agreeable to the spectators, 
for there was a universal giggle among them which called 
out the reproof of the Court. 

“Helen Dillingham” was the next called for. At the pro- 
nunciaticn of her name, and her quiet progress through the 
court-room to the stand, there was 9 hush in which nothing 
was heard but the rustle of her own drapery. Mr. Belcher 
gasped and grew pale. Here was the woman whom he mad- 
iy ioved. Here was the woman whom he had associated with 
his scheme of European life, and around whom, more and 
more, aS his difficulties increased and the possibilities of dis- 
aster presented themselves, he had grouped his hopes and 
gathered his plans. Had he been the dupe of her cunning? 
Was he to be the object of her revenge? Was he to be be- 
trayed? Her intimacy with Harry Benedict began to take 
on new significance. Her systematic repulses of his blind 
mission bad an explanation other than that which he had 
given them. Mr. Belcher thought rapidly while the for- 
malities which preceded her testimony were in progress. 

Every man in the court room leaned eagerly forward 
to catch her first word. Her fine figure, graceful carriage and 
rich dress had made their usual impression. 

“Mrs. Dillingham,” said the judge, with a courteous bow 
and gesture, “will you have the kindness to remove your 
veil.” 
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The veil was quietly raised over her hat, and she stood 
revealed. She was nct pale; she was fresh from the woods, 
and in the glory of renewed health. A murmur of admira- 
tion went through the room like the stirring of leaves before 
a vagrant breeze. 

“Mrs. Dillingham,” said Mr. Balfour, “where do you re- 
side?” 

“In this city, sir.” 

“Have you always lived here?” 

“Always.” 

“Do you know Paul Benedict?” 

Tf. a 

“How long have you known him?” 

“From the time I was born until he left New York, after 
his marriage.” 

“What is his relation to you?” 

“He is my brother, sir.” 

Up to this answer, she had spoken quietly, and in a 

voice that could only be heard through the room by the closest 
attention; but the last answer was given in a full, emphatic 
tone. 
His face 
grew white, his eyes were wild, and raising his clenched fist, 
he brought it down with a powerful blow upon the table be- 
fore him, and exclaimed: “My God!” 

The court-room became in an instant as silent as death. 
The judge uttered no reprimand, but looked inquiringly, and 
with unfeigned astonishment, at the defendant. 

Mr. Cavendish rose and begged the Court to overlook his 
client’s excitement, as he had evidently been taken off his 
guard. 

“Paul Benedict is your brother, you say?” 
Balfour. 


Mr. Belcher entirely lost his self-possession. 


resumed Mr. 


“He is, sir.” 

“What was his employment before he left New York?” 

“He was an inventor from his childhood, and received 
a careful education in accordance with his mechanical ge- 
nius.” 

“Why did he leave New York?’ 

“I am ashamed to say that he left in consequence of my 
wh unkindness.” 

“What was the occasion of your unkindness.” 

“His marriage with one whom I did not regard as his 
own social equal or mine.” 

“What was her name?” 

“Jane Kendrick.” 

“How did you learn that he was alive?” 


“Through his son, whom I invited into my house, after 
he was brought to this city by yourself.” 

“Have you recently visited the cemetery at Sevenoaks?’ 

“I have, sir.” 

“Did you see the grave of your sister-in-law?” 

“I did.” 

“Was there a headstone upon the grave?’” 

“There was a humble one.” 

“What inscription did it bear?’ 

“Jane Kendrick, wife of Paul Benedict.” 

“When and where did you see your brother first, after 
your separation?” 

“Early last summer, at a place called Number Nine.” 

“Did you recognize him?” 

“IT did, at once.” 

“Has anything occurred, in the intercourse of the sum- 
mer, to make you suspect that the man whom you recognized 
as your brother was an impostor?” 

“Nothing. We have conversed with perfect familiarity 
on a thousand events and circumstances of our early life. 
I know him to be my brother as well as I know my own 
name, and my own identity,” 

“That is all,” said Mr.‘Balfour. 


? 
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“Mrs. Dillingham,” said Mr. Cavendish, after holding a 
long whispered conversation with his client, “you were glad 
to find your brother at last, were you not?” 

“Very glad, sir.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I was sorry for the misery which I had in- 
flicted upon him, and to which I had exposed him.” 

“You were the victim of remorse, as I understand you?” 

“Yes, sir; I suppose so.” 

“Were you conscious that your condition of mind un- 
fitted you to discriminate? Were you not so anxious to find 
your brother, in order to quiet your conscience, that you were 
easily imposed upon?’ 

“No, sir, to both questions.” 
‘Well, madam, such things have happened. Have you 
in the habit of receiving Mr. Belcher at your house?” 

“I have.” 

“You have been in the habit of receiving gentlemen 
rather indiscriminately at your house, haven't you?” 

I object to the question,” said Mr. Balfour quickly. “It 


been 


carries a covert insult to the witness.” 

Mrs. Dilingham bowed to Mr. Palfour in acknowledgment 
of his courtesy, but answered the question. “I have received 
you, sir, and Mr. Belcher. I may have been indiscriminate 
in my courtesies. A lady living alone cannot always tell.” 

\ titter ran around the court-room, in which Mr. Belcher 


joined. His admiration was too much at the moment for 
his self-interest. 

lid you know, before you went to Number Nine, that 
your brother was there?” inquired Mr. Cavendish. 

“I did, and the last time but one at which Mr. Belcher 
called upon me I informed him of the fact.” 

That your brother was there?” 

“No, that Paul Benedict was there.” 

“How did you know he was there?” 

“His little boy wrote me from there, and told me so.” 


Mr. Cavendish had found more than he sought. He want- 
ed to harass the witness, but he had been withheld by his 
client. Baffled on one hand and restrained on the other—for 
Mr. Belcher could not give her up, and learn to hate her in 
a moment—he told the witness he had no more questions to 
ask 

Mrs. Dillingham drew down her veil again, and walked 
to her seat. 

Harry Benedict was next called, and after giving satis- 
factory answers to questions concerning his understanding of 
the nature of an oath, was permitted to testify. 

“Harry,” said Mr. Balfour, “were you ever in Mr. Belch- 


” 
ers house? 


“Toa er.” 
“Tell us how it happened that you were there.” 
“Mr. Belcher stopped me in the street, and led me up the 
and then upstairs into his room.” 
ebents immediately preceding your attack?” 

“What question did he ask you?” 

“He wanted to know whether my father was alive.” 

“Did he offer you money if you would tell?” 
he offered me a great gold piece of money, 
and told me it was an eagle.” 

“Did you take it?” 

“No. air.” 

“Did he threaten you?” 

“He tried to scare me, sir.” 

“Did he tell you that he should like to give your father 
some money?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And did you tell him that your father was alive?” 

“No, sir, I ran away;” and Harry could not restrain a 
laugh at the remembrance of the scene. 
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“Yes, sir; 
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“Harry, is your father in this room?” 

Harry looked at his father with a smile, and answered, 
To: eo. 

“Now, Harry, I want you to pick him out from all these 
people. Be sure not to make any mistake. Mr. Belcher 
has been so anxious to find him, that I presume he will be very 
much obliged to you for the information. Go and put your 
hand on him.” 


Harry started at a run, and, dodging around the end of 
the bar, threw himself into his father’s arms. The per- 
formance seemed so comical to the lad, that he burst into a 
peal of boyish laughter, and the scene had such a pretty 
touch of nature in it, that the spectators cheered, and were 
only checked by the stern reprimand of the judge, who 
threatened the clearing of the room if such a demonstration 
should again be indulged in. 


“Does the counsel for the defence wish to cross-examine 
the witness?’’ inquired the judge. 


“I believe not,” said Mr. Cavendish, with a nod; and 
then Harry went to his seat, at the side of Jim Fenton, who 
hugged him so that he almost screamed. ‘“Ye’re a brick, little 
feller,’ Jim whispered. “That was a Happy David, an’ a 
Goliar into the barg’in. You’ve knocked the Ph'listine this 
time higher nor a kite.” 

“May it please the Court,” said Mr. Cavendish, “I have 
witnesses here who knew Paul Benedict during all his resi- 
dence in Sevenoaks, and who are ready to testify that they 
do not know the person who presents himself here to-day, as 
the plaintiff in this case. I comprehend the disadvantage 
at which I stand, with only negative testimony at my com- 
mand. I know how little value it has, when opposed to such 
as has been presented here, and while I am convinced that 
my client is wronged, I shall be compelled, in the end, to ac- 
cept the identity of the plaintiff as established. If I believed 








the real Paul Benedict, named in the patents in question, in 
this case, to be alive, I should be compelled to fight this 
question to the end, by every means in my power, but the 
main question at issue, as to whom the title to these patents 
rests in, can be decided between my client and a man of straw, 
as well as between him and the real inventor. That is the 
first practical issue, and to save the time of the Court, I pro- 
pose to proceed to its trtal; and first I wish to cross-examine 
the plaintiff” 


Mr. Benedict resumed the stand. 


“Witness, you pretend to be the owner of the patents 
in question, in this case, and the inventor of the machines, 
implements, and processes which they cover, 
Mr. Cavendish. 


do you?” said 


“I object to the form of the question,” said Mr. Balfour. 
“It is an insult to the witness, and a reflection upon the 
gentleman’s own sincerity, in accepting the identity of the 
plaintiff.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Cavendish, “since the plaintiff's 
counsel is so difficult to please! You are the owner of these 
patents, are you?” 

“IT am, sir.” 

“You have been insane, have you, sir?” 

“I suppose I have been, sir. I was very ill for a long 
time, and have no doubt that I suffered from mental aliena- 
tion.” 

“What is your memory of things that 
diately preceding your insanity?” 

Mr. Benedict and his counsel saw the bearing of this 
question, at once, but the witness would no more have lied 
than he would have stolen, or committed murder. So he 
answered: “It is very much confused, sir.” 

“Oh, it is! I thought so! Then you cannot swear to the 
events immediately preceding your attack?” 


occurred imme- 
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“IT am afraid I cannot, sir, at least not in their order or 
detail.” 
“No I 


thought so!” said Mr. 


Cavendish, in his con- 
temptuous manner, and rasping voice. “I commend your 
prudence. Now, witness, if a number of your neighbors 


should assure you that, on the day before your attack, you 
did a certain thing, which you do not remember to have 
done, how should you regard their testimony?” 

“If they were credible people, and not unfriendly to me, 
1 should be compelled to believe them.” 

“Why, are an admirable witness! I 
anticipate such candor. 


sir! you did not 
We are getting at the matter brave- 
ly. We have your confession, then, that you do not remem- 
ber distinctly the events that occurred the day before your 


attack, and your assertion that you are ready to believe and 


accept the testimony of credible witnesses in regard to those 
events.”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you ever know Nicholas Johnson and James Ram 
sey?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Where did you see them last?” 

“In Mr. Belcher’s library.” 


“On what occasion, or, rather, at what time?’ 


“IT have sad reason to remember both the occasion and 
Mr. Belcher had determined to get my signa- 
assignment, and had brought me to his house on 


another pretext entirely. I suppose he had summoned these 


the date, sir 


ture to an 


men as witnesses.”’ 

“Where are these men now?” 

“Unhappily, they are both dead.” 

“Yes, unhappily indeed—unhappily for my client. 
there anybody else in the room?” 


“I believe that Phipps, Mr. Belcher’s man, was coming 
and going.” AY 


Was 


t 


i 


‘Why, your memory is excellent, is it not? And you 
remember the date of this event too! Suppose you tell us 


what it was.” 
It was the 4th of May, 1860.” 
How confused you must have been,” said Mr. Caven- 


dish 

“These are things that were burnt into my memory,” re- 
sponded the witness. “There were other occurrences that 
day, of which I have been informed, but of which I have no 
memory.” 


Ha, there are! Well, I shall have occasion to refresh 
your mind upon still another, before 1 get through with you. 
Now, I should show you an assignment signed by your- 
self on the very day you have designated, and also signed 


by Johnson, Ramsey, and Phipps as witnesses, what should 
you say to it?” 

I object to the question. The counsel should show the 
document to the witness, and then ask his opinion of it,” said 
Mr. Balfour. 


The Court coincided with Mr. Balfour’s view and ruled 


/ 


Very well,” said Mr. Cavendish, “we shall get at that 


in good time. Now, witness, will you be kind enough to tell 
m 1ow you remember that all this occurred on the 4th of 
May, 1860?” 


It happened to be the first anniversary of my wife’s 

I went from her grave to Mr. Belcher’s house. The 
day was associated with the saddest and most precious mem- 
ories of my life.” 

What an excellent memory!” said Mr. Cavendish, rub- 
bing his white hands together. “Are you familiar with the 
signatures of Nicholas Johnson and James Ramsey?” 

‘I have seen them many times.” 


“Would you recognize them, if I were to show them to 


you? 


death 
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“I don’t know, sir.’’ 

“Oh! your memory begins to fail now, does it? How 
is it that you cannot remember things with which you were 
familiar during a series of years, when you were perfectly 
sane, and yet can remember things so well that happened 
when your mind was confused?” 

Mr. Benedict’s mind was getting confused again, and 
he began to stammer. Mr. Cavendish wondered that, in 
some way, Mr. Balfour did not come to the relief of his 
witness; but he sat perfectly quiet, and apparently uncon- 
cerned. Mr. Cavendish rummaged among his papers, and 
withdrew two letters. These he handed to the witness. 
“Now,” said he, “will the witness examine these letters, and 
tell us whether he recognizes the signatures as genuine?” 

Mr. Benedict took the two letters, of which he had al- 
ready heard through Sam Yates, and very carefully read 
‘them. His quick, mechanical eye measured the length and 
eevery peculiarity of the signatures. 
upon them that even the Court grew impatient. 

“Take all the time you need, witness,” said Mr. Balfour. 

“All day, of course, if necessary,” responded Mr. Caven- 
dish raspingly. 

“I think these are genuine autograph letters, both of 
\them,” said Mr. Benedict. 

“Thank you; now please hand them back to me.” 

“T have special reasons for requesting the Court to im- 
pound these letters,” said Mr. Balfour. 
again in the case.” 

“The witness will hand the letters to the clerk,” 
the judge. 


said 


Mr. Cavendish was annoyed, but acquiesced gracefully. 
Then he took up the assignment, and said: ‘Witness, I 
hold in my hand a document signed, sealed, and witnessed on 
the fourth day of May, 1860, by which Paul Benedict conveys 
to Robert Belcher his title to the patents, certified copies of 
which have been placed in evidence. I want you to examine 
carefully your own signature, and those of Johnson and 
Ramsey. Happily, one of the witnesses is still living, and is 
ready, not only to swear to his own signature, but to yours 
and to those of the other witnesses.” 


Mr. Cavendish advanced, and handed Benedict the in- 
strument. The inventor opened it, looked it hurriedly 
through, and then paused at the signatures. After examin- 
ing them long, with naked eyes, he drew a glass from his 
pocket, and scrutinized them with a cur‘ous, absorbed look, 
forgetful, apparently, where he }was. 

“Is the witness going to sleep?” inquired Mr. Cavendish; 
but he did not stir. Mr. Belcher drew a large handkerchief 
from his pocket, and wiped his red, perspiring face. It was 
an awful moment to him. Phipps, in his seat, was as pale 
as a ghost, and sat watching his master. 

At last Mr. Benedict looked up. He seemed as if he had 
been deprived of the power of speech. His face was full 
of pain and fright. “I do not know what to say to this,” he 
said. 





He spent so much time | 


“They will be needed | 











“Oh, you don’t! I thought you wouldn’t! Still, we 
should like to know your opinion of the instrument,” said 
Mr. Cavendish. 

“I don’t think you would like to know it, sir,” said Bene- 
dict, quietly. 

“What does the witness insinuate?” exclaimed the lawyer, 
jumping to his feet. “No insinuations, sir!” 

“Insinuations are very,apt to breed insinuations,” said 
the judge, quietly. “The witness has manifested no disincli- 
nation to answer your direct questions.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Cavendish. 
the foot of that assignment?’ 

“It is not, sir.”’ 

“Perhaps those are not the signatures of the witnesses,’ 
said Mr. Cavendish, with an angry sneer. 

“Two of them, I have no doubt, are forgeries,’”’ responded 
Mr. Balfour, with an excited voice. 

Mr. Cavendish knew that it would do no good to mani- 
fest anger; so he laughed. Then he sat down by the side 
of Mr. Belcher, and said something to him, and they both 
laughed together. 

“That’s all,’ he said. nodding to the witness. 

“May it please the Court,” said Mr. Balfour, “we got 
along so well with the question of identity, that, with the 
leave of the defendant’s counsel, I propose, in order to save 
the time of the Court, that we push our inquiries directly 
into the validity of this assignment. This is the essential 
question, and the defendant has only to establish the validity 
of the instrument to bring the case to an end at once. This 
done, the suit will be abandoned.’ 


“Is your signature at 


“Certainly,” said Mr. Cavendish, rising. “I agree to the 
scheme with the single provision on behalf of the defendant, 
that he shall not be debarred from his pleading of a denial 
of profits, in any event.” 

“Agreed,” said Mr. Balfour. 


“Very well,” said Mr. Cavendish. “I shall call Cor- 
nelius Phipps, the only surviving witness of the assignment.” 

But Cornelius Phipps did not appear when he was called. 
A second call produced the same result. He was not in the 
house. He was sought for in every possible retreat about the 
house, but could not be found. Cornelius Phipps had mys- 
teriously disappeared. 


After consulting Mr. Belcher, Mr. Cavendish announced 
that the witness who had been called was essential at the 
present stage of the case. He thought it possible that, in 
the long confinement of the court-room, Phipps had become 
suddenly ill, and gone home. He hoped, for the honor of 
the plaintiff in the case, that nothing worse had happened, 
and suggested that the court adjourn until the following day. 

And the court adjourned, amid tumultuous whispering. 
Mr. Belcher was apparently oblivious of the fact, and sat and 
stared, until touched upon the shoulder by his counsel, when 
he rose and walked out upon a world and into an atmo- 
sphere that had never before seemed so strange and unreal. 


(To be continued.) 
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INSOLVENCY—APPLICATION OF ASSETS.—Directors 
of an insolvent manufacturing corporation are held, in Nap- 
panee Canning Co. v. Reid, M. & Co. (Ind.) 59 L. R. A. 199, 
to be entitled to apply its assets to their own unsecured 
claims against it, and to its obligations upon which they are 
individually liable, although the result is to deprive persons 
who have contracted with it of any remedy for breach of its 
contracts 





DOW ER—ESTOPPEL.—A woman whose name is forged 
to a deed of her husband’s property is held, in Hunt v. Reilly 
(R. I.) 59 L. R. A, 206, not to be estopped to assert her dower 
rights in the property, even as against bona fide purchasers, 
by the fact that, after learning of the forgery, she failed to 
notify them of her rights, if the purchase was made without 
her knowledge. 





EVIDENCE OF ADDITIONAL PRECAUTIONS.—Evi- 
dence that additional precautions were taken, after an occur- 
rence resulting in injury, to prevent others from being like- 
wise injured, is held, in Georgia S. & F. R. Co. v. Cartledge 
(Ga.) 59 L. R. A, 118, not to be competent as an admission of 
negligence on the part of one sought to be held liable for 
the injury. 





FIXTURES.—Ovens, engine boilers, and shafting placed 
by a tenant in a leased building fcr carrying on the bakery 
business with the intention of removing them, are held, in 
Baker v. McClurg (Ill.) 59 L. R. A. 131, to be removable as 
trade fixtures. 





BUILDING ERECTED BY LICENSEE.—A building erect- 
ed on stone posts set in the ground on another's land, under 
a parol agreement that it shall remain the property of the 
builder, is held, in Peaks v. Hutchinson (Me.) 59 L. R. A. 


279, not to pass by a conveyance of the land to a bona fide pur- 
chaser. 





GIFT OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICY.—A verbal as- 
signment of a policy of life insurance by the insured, accom- 
panied by words indicating an intention to give and by a de- 
livery of, the policy, is held, in Steele v. Gatlin (Ga.) 59 L. 
R. A, 129, not to constitute a complete gift; and in such case 
it is held that a court of equity will not interfere at the in- 
stance of the alleged donee to complete the gift, when she 


has not acted to her injury or incurred expense on the faith 
of it. 





TITLE BY ADVERSE POSSESSION.—Adverse posses- 
sion of part of a strip of land dedicated as a city street, and 
accepted by the authorities as such, is held, in Norrell v. 
Augusta Railway & Electric Co. (Ga.) 59 L. R. A. 101, to give 
no title by prescription, although such possession is under a 
deed from the dedicator subsequert to the deed to the muni- 
ciapality, and the part so occupied has never been opened and 
used by the city as a street. 





TITLE BY USER.—A private way is held, in Stickley v. 
Sodus Township (Mich.) 59 L. R. A. 287, not to become a 
public one by user, under a\statute providing that roads that 
have been used as such for iten years shall be deemed public 
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highways, where it was built, for private gain, from a public 
highway to a private ferry landing, and has always been 
maintained by private enterprise, the township having in no 
way indicated an intention to accept it, while the ferry li- 
cense was granted on the express condition that the licensee 
should maintain the way. 





LAND HELD BY ENTIRETY--INSOLVENCY—Land held 
by a debtor and his wife by entireties is held, in Laird v. 
Perry (Vt.) 59 L. R. A. 340, to pass, except her right of sur- 
vivorship, by his assignment of al! his estate, real and per- 
sonal, for the benefit of creditors, under statutes making 
everything pass which might be taken in execution against 
him, but providing that neither the wife’s separate property 
nor its products shall be liable for his debts. 





INJUNCTION AGAINST LIBEL.—The publication of an 
unjust and malicious criticism of a manufactured article is 
held, in Marlin Firearms Co. v. Shields (N. Y.) 59 L. R. A, 
310, not to be restrainable by injunction, although the manu- 
facturer has no remedy at law because of inabilty to prove 
special damages. 





“PASSENGER’’—CONSTRUED.--A _ railroad paymaster 
traveling upon business of the company from station to sta- 
tion, and stopping between stations for the purpose of paying 
off employees wherever they may be, is held, in Travelers’ 
Ins. Co. v. Austin (Ga.) 59 L. R. A. 107, not to be, while 
so doing, a “passenger” within the meaning of a policy of ac- 
cident insurance granting double indemnity to the insured if 
injured while riding as a passenger on a passenger car using 
steam as a motive power. 





INSURANCE—“CHANGE OF OWNERSHIP.”’--The entry 
of a judgmeny setting aside in favor of creditors a voluntary 
deed is held, in Steinmeyer v. Steinmeyer (S. C.) 59 L. R. A. 
319, not to change the ownership of the grantee from sole 
and unconditional, within the meaning of a policy of insur- 
ance in his favor, which is to be void in case he has not such 
ownership. 





“FELLOW SERVANTS.”’—Trackmen charged with the in- 
spection and repair of the tracks and roadbed are held, in 
Smith v. Erie R. Co. (V. J. Err. & App. 59 L. R. A. 302, not 
to be fellow servants of a trainman so as to absolve the 
master from liability for injury to the latter by the negligence 
of the former. 





PHYSICIAN AND PATIENT.--A physician is held, in 
Burk v. Foster (Ky.) 59 L. R. A. 277, not to be ahsolved from 
liability for failure to exercise proper skill in a particular case 
by the fact that the result is as good as is usually obtained 
in like cases. 





TAKING PROPERTY WITHOUT COMPENSATION.—A 
railroad company 1s held, in Frost v. Washington County R. 
Co. (Me.) 59 L. R. A. 68, to have the right, under legislative 
authority, to close the entrance to a navigable cove without 
making compensation to the owners of property on the cove, 
the value of which is thereby diminished. 
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PLEADING AND PRACTICE.—A general allegation of 
negligence, while good against a general demurrer, is held, 
in King v. Oregon Short Line R. Co. (Idaho) 59 L. R. A. 209, 
not to be good against a demurrer on the ground of uncer- 
tainty, under a statute requiring the plaintiff to make a state- 
ment of the facts constituting the cause of action, in ordinary 
and concise language. The other authorities on the suffi- 
ciency of general allegations of negligence are collated in an 
exhaustive note to this case. 





ACTION BY BENEFICIARY BARRED BY PERSON’S RE- 
COVERY.—The full penalty prescribed by statute having 
been recovered for the unlawful killing of a railroad employee 
who is a member of the voluntary relief department of the 
railroad company, it is held, in Oyster v. Burliugton Relief 
Department (Neb.) 59 L. R. A. 291, that the beneficiary named 
in the certificate of such employee cannot maintain an action 
against the railroad company on such benefit certificate. 





VENDOR AND VENDEE—COUNTERMAND OF 
ORDER.—Upon a countermand by the purchaser in a written 
contract for the sale of goods, and notice before shipment that 
he will not accept the goods, it is held, in Oklahoma Vinegar 
Co, v. Carter (Ga.) 59 L. R. A. 122, that the only remedy of the 
vendor is an action to recover damages for the breach of the 
contract; and he is held to have no right to complete the con- 
tract and sue upon open account to recover the price of the 
goods. 





RIPARIAN OWNERS.—The right of a riparian owner to 
use a navigable stream for floating logs is held, in Hutton v. 
Webb (N. C.) 59 L. R. A. 33, not to be derived from the 
state; and it is held that he cannot be deprived of such right 
without just compensation. 





CONSTITUTIONAL LAW.—Authorizing the lowering of 
the level of the water of a public lake for manufacturing pur- 
poses is held, in State v. Sunapee Dam Co. (N. H.) 59 L. R. A. 
55, to be within the power of the Legislature, although public 
rights of navigation are thereby impaired and the shore line 
in front of-private riparian property is changed. 





CONSTRUCTION OF STATUTE.—The right to obstruct a 
navigable stream by an upheaval of plastic clay, caused by 
the pressure of the railroad embankment near the river, is 
held, in Northern P. R. Co. v. United States (C. C. App. 8th 
C.) 59 L. R. A. 80, not to be granted by an act of Congress 
authorizing the construction of the railroad parallel to the 
river, where the existence of the clay was unknown to Con- 
gress, and the result was not foreseen by anyone. With these 
cases is a note on the right to obstruct or destroy rights of 
navigation. 





CONSTRUCTION OF WILL.—Under a will directing that 
two-thirds of all the residue of the estate not disposed of 
should be distributed in equal shares to such persons in life 
at the decease of the testatrix as would then be the heirs at 
law of her deceased husband had he survived her, and that 
the other one-third should be distributed in equal shares to 
the heirs at law of the testatrix then in life, it is held, in Mc- 
Lean v. Williams (Ga.) 59 L. R. A. 125, that a distribution per 
stirpes, and not per capita should be made. 





CARRIER AND PASSENGER.—The negligent jolting of 
a train by which a passenger is hurled through the rear door 
and left in an insensible condition upon the track is held, 
in Southern R. Co. v. Webb (Ga.) 59 L. R. A. 109, to be the 
proximate cause of his death, where he is subsequently run 
over and killed by an engine belonging to another company 
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which the first company knew had a right to use the track 
and was likely to use it at any time. 





LIABILITY OF CITY FOR MAINTENANCE OF CYCLE 
PATH.—A city which voluntarily constructs a cinder bicycle 
path along the side of one of its streets is held, in Prather v. 
Spokane (Wash.) 59 L. R. A. 346, to be bound to construct 
and maintain it so that it will be reasonably safe for the 
ordinary use for which it is intended. 





INJURIES TO TRESPASSERS.—One who attempts to 
take fish from a private lake contrary to law, knowing that 
it is guarded by a watchman with a gun which is sometimes 
discharged, is held, in Magar v. Hammond (N. Y.) 59 L. R. A. 
315, to have no right to recover for a wound unintentionally 
inflicted upon him by a shot from the gun, although it is 
negligently fired. 





AUTHORITY TO COLLECT.—That a party to whom 
money due another is paid is not in possession of the evi- 
dences of the indebtedness is held, in Harrison Nat. Bank v. 
Austin (Neb.) 59 L. R. A. 294, not to be conclusive on the 
question of his authority to make the collection. 





OSTEOPATHY.—The practice of osteopathy is held, in 
State v. MacKnight (N. C.) 59 L. R. A. 187, not to be within 
the provisions of a statute making the practice of medicine 
or surgery without a license a misdemeanor. 





MAGNETIC HEALING.—Requiring a magnetic healer to 
procure a license before engaging in the healing art is held, 
in Parks v. State (Ind.) 59 L. R. A. 190, not to deprive him 
of his liberty or property without due process of law, or 
deny him the equal protection of the laws. 





LIABILITY OF CARRIER FOR INJURY DONE BY 
TRAMPS.—The shooting of a passenger by negro tramps 
while endeavoring to escape after having been brought into 
the train under arrest for stealing a ride is held, in Savan- 
nah F. & W. R. Co. v. Boyle (Ga.) 59 L. R. A. 104, not to 
render the carrier liable because of the failure of the em- 
ployees to search and bind the tramps, where there was 
nothing in the circumstances under which they were arrested 
to cause the employees to apprehend that they were dangerous 
characters or likely to resort to violence in an effort to escape. 





EJECTION OF PASSENGER DUE TO DEFECTIVE 
TRANSFER SLIP.—A street car passenger who is ejected 
from a car to which he is transferred because of a mistake 
not noticed by him in the transfer slip given him by the con- 
ductor to whom he paid his fare is held, in Lawsche v. Tacoma 


R. & P. Co. (Wash.) 59 L. R. A. 350, to be entitled to recover 
substantial damages from the company. 





DIVORCE—CONFLICT OF LAWS.—A judgment of di- 
vorce rendered in a State in which the wife has acquired a 


separate domicil, and valid there, is declared, in Succession of 
Benton (La.) 59 L. R. A. 125, to be valid in other jurisdic- 


tions. With this case is an extensive note reviewing the 
authorities on conflict of laws on the subject of divorce. 





PRINTING OF CANDIDATES’ NAME ON BALLOTS.— 


A statute forbidding the printing of the name of a candidate for 
office in more than one column, and, in case of nomination of 


the same person by more than one party, forcing him to 
choose on which ticket his name shall be printed, and di- 
recting that on failure to make such choice it shall be printed 
on the ticket first filed, is held, in Murphy v. Curry (Cal.) 
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59 L. R. A. 97, to be an unconstitutional interference with 
the rights of political parties and candidates. 


LEGITIMATION.—Legitimation of a bastard, by the laws 
of his parents’ domicil, through their marriage during his 
minority, is held, in Fowler v. Fowler (N. C.) 59 L. R. 
A. 317, to fix his status so that he is legitimate everywhere. 





FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANIES—RIGHT TO ACT 
AS AGENCY.—Confining the right to act as agent for foreign 
companies to residents of the State is held, in Cook v. How- 
land (Vt) 59 L. R. A. 338, not to be an unconstitutional im- 
pairment of the privileges and immunities of citizens of other 
States. 





EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES.—Forbidding the employ- 
ment of females in certain establishments more than ten hours 
a day is held, in State v. Buchanan (Wash.) 59 L. R. A. 342, 
not to deprive them unconstitutionally of life, liberty or prop- 
erty. 





RELEASE BY FATHER FOR INJURIES TO MINOR.— 
A contract by a father releasing a railway company from ali 
liability for injuries to a minor son while in the company’s 


employ is held, in New v. Southern R. Co. (Ga.) 59 L. R. A. 
115, to be valid and binding to the extent of exempting the 
employer from liability for negligent acts of itself and serv- 
ants which are not criminal. 





MARRIAGE—STATUTE OF FRAUDS.—The marriage of 
parties to a parol contract to convey property in consideration 


of marriage is held, in Hunt v. Hunt (N. Y.) 59 L. R. A. 306, 
not to take the contract out of the provisions of a statute 
making void every agreement made upon consideration of 
marriage, except mutual promises to marry, unless they are 
in writing, so that the conveyance can be enforced in equity. 





DEPOSIT BY AGENT.—A bank cannot be held to ac- 
count to the owner of @ fund, where such fund has been 
deposited by an agent it his own name and paid out wpon 
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his check, without knowledge by thre bank of any want of 
power on the part of the agent. (Martin v. Kansas Nat'l 
B’k [Kan.], 72 Pac. 218.) 





RIGHT OF ONE JOINT MAKER TO BIND THE OTHER. 
—Two parties gave a joint note in part settlement for a 
saw-mill and a contract to cut timber. Hgld by the Court of 
Appeals of Maryland (Hayman v. Lambden, 54 Atl. 962), 
that a promise by one of the makers to pay after knowledge 


that the mill was not in good order and the contract was 
worthless jwas not binding on the other. 
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A proceeding for the re-examination of claims of creditors 
should be taken in the interest of all the creditors and may 
be instituted only by the trustee, and if he, without sufficient 
reason, refuses to proceed, the court by order may compel him 
to do so or remove him for disobedience. Matter of Leven- 
sohn, 9 Am. B. R. 368. 


An action of trover brought in a State court by one claim- 
ing to be the owner of certain chattels delivered into the 
possession of the defendant, as receiver in bankruptcy, upon 
the supposition that they were the property of the bankrupt, 
may not be restrained by the bankruptcy court. Matter of 
Kanter, 9 Am. B. R. 372. 

= 7 . 

An agreement by which a firm was to make advances to 
enable a corporation to go on in its business and that at any 
time in the future when the firm had advanced an amount 


stipulated, they were entitled, upon the failure of the corpo- 
ration to pay back such advances, to have a lien for the same 
upon the then property of the corporation, although voidable 
as against judgment creditors, purchasers or lienors, being 
not fraudulent in fact, is not fraudulent in law and would be 
valid if carried out and effectuated before rights of the third 
persons mentioned had arisen. Matthews v. Hardt, 9 Am. B. 
R. 373. 
om > a 
Where, however, actual possession is taken by the firm of 
the property of the corporation under such lien within four 
months before the filing of a petition in bankruptcy against 
the corporation, such agreement and the assumption of pos- 
session thereunder will constitute an unlawful preference 
under section 60 of the Bankruptcy Act of 1898, and a suit 
will lie by the trustee in bankruptcy to set aside the transfer 
and to recover the property so taken or its value. Id. 
* s * 
The specifications opposing the bankrupt’s application tor 
a discharge must be signed and sworn by the opposing credi- 
tor and not alone by the attorney or counsel, and if there be 
more than one creditor joined in the specifications all must 
sign and swear, so held in Re Glass, 9 Am. B. R. 391, where 
the forms for verification by creditors, whether a corporation 
or partnership, are given. 
ob ok ao 
A referee in bankruptcy, upon the application of the 
trustee for advice and a direction of the court as to the pro- 


priety of his bringing a suit against a creditor of the bank- 


rupt, has no authority to adjudicate the rights of the trustee 
against the bank. In re Baber, 9 Am. B. R. 406. 


* 7” * 
The application of a trustee to the referee in charge ask- 


ing instructions as to whether he shall file a petition seeking 
to call a bank to account for its alleged fraud in withholding 
the fact that it held collateral security for its debt against 
the bankrupt, of proving said debt as unsecured, collecting 
dividends thereon, and at the same time bringing suit in the 
State court to enforce the collateral security, should be de- 
nied, and the trustee advised to take such action in the 
premisés, as he may be advised by counsel or by the creditors 
at a general or special meeting called for that purpose. Id. 


Recent Important Bankruptcy Decisions. 
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While a trustee in bankruptcy acts at all times technically 
under the direction of the court, he should be ready to act 
upon his own responsibility and intelligence in the adminis- 
tration of the estate. He may employ counsel, using judg- 
ment as ax ordinary man would use in the transaction of his 
own business, and may apply to the creditors for authoritative 
advice and instructions and for assistance with money if, in 
the conduct of litigation, he be without funds; and until resort 
has been had to these appliances to guide his judgment and 
complications of a service nature have arisen, it is disservice- 
able that he should be applying to the court for instructions 
and advice. Id. . 

om : a 

Where land, subject to a lien created by a deed of trust 
executed to secure the payment of the bankrupt’s note of 
$4,000, is sold by the trustee free from the incumbrance, the 
lien creditor, relying solely upon his security, has the right to 
intervene to subject the proceeds of the sale, amounting to 


$475, to the part payment of the bankrupt’s indebtedness to 
him, and it is not incumbent upon him to comply with the 
procedure in the matter of providing claims provided in sec- 
tion 57 of the Bankrupt Act. In re Goldsmith, 9 Am. B. R. 
419. 

_ 7 + 


Where property is sold free of incumbrance a payment of 
the proceeds of a creditor having a lien thereon is not to be 
construed as a dividend, within the meaning of section 65a, 


for the purpose of compelling the creditor to make proof of his 
claim in order to realize it. Id. 
. * * 


Where a creditor, having a lien upon property of the 
bankrupt, is given notice of an application by the trustee 
to sell the property free from incumbrance, does not appear 
and protest against such a course, and after the sale seeks to 
take advantage of the act of the bankruptcy court in reducing 
his security, all the costs of the proceeding resulting in the 
sale of the property will be taxed against him. Id. 

* * s 

Where a solvent debtor delivers to a creditor his post 
dated check for the balance of account due and a further 
indebtedness is contracted, the payment of the check on the 
day of its date through the bank while the debtor is in- 
solvent, cannot be considered as extinguishing a wholly in- 
dependent debt, but as a partial payment upon the entire 
indebtedness, and it constitutes a preference which must 
be surrendered before the creditor can participate in a dis- 
tribution of the debtor’s estate in bankruptcy. In re Lyon 
(C. C. A., 2d Cir.), 10 Am. B. R. 25. 

* * * 

That the selection by the creditors of a stockholder in a 
corporation having a claim filed amounting to nearly one- 
half of the bankrupt’s entire indebtedness will not be set 
aside upon the mere possibility that a contest may arise as 


to such claim was held in Re Laxoris (D. C.), 10 Am. B. R. 
31, and further held that an attorney is not entitled to vote 
for tender, without a proxy or special authority for that 
purpose. 
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Frederick Trevor Hill, author of “The 
“The Case and Exceptions,” is finishing a new novel, which 


Minority” and 
is said to be an improvement on his former work. It is en- 
titled “The Web.” It is the love story of a lawyer, a 
brilliant, strong, resolute, big-hearted man. The book is a 
study of the law and of human character. 
number of illustrations. 


There will be a 
Doubleday, Page & Co. will issue 
some time in, the fall. 

- ’ * 


In the June issue of the “American Lawyer” it was stated 











“that Messrs. Callaghan & Company have a new edition of | 
Brandenburg on Bankruptcy in press, to be issued within | 


sixty days.” We have never pretended to be infallible and 
once in a while we make a slip) Whereupon we make due 
acknowledgment and reparation. As a matter of fact the new 
edition of Brandenburg on Bankruptcy was published by 
Messrs. Callaghan in May and has been selling like the pro- 
verb‘al hot cakes ever since. 

* * . 

The new edition of Gary’s Probate Law, just issued by 
Callaghan & Co., contains a portrait of Judge Gary as a frontis- 
piece. This edition has been revised by Stephen W. Gilman, 
of the Madison, Wis., bar, and itis primarily adapted to Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, although references are also given to 
decisions in Massachusetts and other States where a similar 
system prevails. Parallel citations are given to the National 
Reporter System, Am. Dec., Am. Repts., Am. St. Repts., and 
the L. R. A. Over 250 forms, prepared under the statutes of 
Wisconsin, are added. The work now makes 753 pages. 

. . . 

The appearance of Mr. De Witt’s elaborate monograph on 
The Impeachment and Trial of Andrew Johnson, has revived 
discussion of this famous and unique incident in our history. 
The Kansas City “Star” prints an interview with ex-Senator 
Ross, who cast the deciding vote in the impeachment of 
Andrew Johnson. Mr. Ross gave it as his opinion that such 
a series of events as those in the Johnson case could not 
occur again in this country, “because people, and consequently 
political parties and their ideals, are on a higher political 
plane.” 

. * € 

William S. Torbert, of the district bar, has prepared and 
published a comprehensive index to the code of laws for the 
District of Columbia. The volume is a small one of about 
ninety double-column pages, and contains within its covers 
a reference to every provision of the code. 

The work of indexing so complicated an instrument 
has been a difficult one, and the result in this instance reflects 
much credit on the indexer. There are more than 5,150 ref- 





erences which the indexer has found necessary to point out | 


the provisions of the law. The subject of negotiable instruments 
alone is covered by some 450 references, and in this respect, 
as in others, the index is very comprehensive. The index 
is published under the direction of the Bar Association. 
+ * o 

The West Publishing Company, already the largest law 
book publishing house in the world, will have its capacity al- 
most doubled upon the completion of a brick addition to the 
west of the present main bhilding. 


The new addition, which will be similar in style and archi- 
tectwre to the main building, will add sixty feet to the pres- 
ent frontage and will be eight stories high, five below the 
street line and three above. It will extend to the Omaha 
railroad tracks eighty feet, and will cost when completed about 
$75,000 

The naw addition is being built to care for work that the 
main building cannot accommodate, and it may be supple- 
mented next year with another addition fully as large. When 
fully completed and equipped with the necessary machinery 
the addition will represent an investment of nearly $250.000. 

> = * 

Professor James Albert Woodburn has prepared a/work on 
“The American Republic and Its Government” which aims to 
cover the field of Civics in a more condensed form. than 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth, yet more fully than is pos- 
sible in the elementary works used as text-books. It is pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

- = . 

The Government Printing office has issued, as Senate 
Document No. 12, Arthur MacDonald’s “Statistics of Crime, 
Suicide, Insanity, and other forms of abnormality and crimi- 
no‘ogical studies,” with a bibliography in connection with 
bills to establish a laboratory for the criminal pauper and 
defective classes. 

a = > 

J. Byrne & Co. have added to their Quiz-Book series a 

book of “Questions and Answers on Bills, Notes and Checks,” 


prepared with reference to Bigelow, Daniel and Douglass, 


Norton, Tiedeman, and selected cases on bills and notes. 
. 


We desire to acknowledge receipt of volume 173 of the 
New York’ Court of Appeals Reports (covering from Decem- 
ber 9th, 1902, to February 24, 1903) and volume 78 of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court (from December, 
1902, to January, 1903.) 

> * . 

The New York State Library has issued, as Bulletin 79, 
a comparative Summary and Index of the Legislation of 1902, 
edited by Robert H. Whitten, Sociology Librarian. This an- 
nual compilation is very valuable. 

We are glad to see that whoever is responsible for the 
binding has adhered to his original determination to give those 
subscribers who desire it canvas covers in preference to 
law sheep. 

: > > 

The Michie Co. has now ready the announced Index Di- 
gest, covering vols. 92-99 Virginia Reports and vols. 1 and 2 
Virginia Decisions. 

s > * 


Vol. 58 L. R. A., is published. It contains 1,017 pages. 
Fay ow 
A Mannual for Election of Officers and Voters in the State of 


New York, 11th edition, by F. G. Jewett, Clerk to the 
Secretary of State. Published by Matthew Bender, Al- 


bany, N. Y. Price, paper covered, $1.50; law sheep, $2. 
The earned reputation of Mr. Jewett makes it possible 
to bestow the best praise when we say that this new edition 
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is worthy of those that have preceded it. The present work 
is brought fully down to date and includes the general elec- 
tion law, the town meeting law, provisions relating to school 
meetings and the primary law of 1899, as well as provisions 
of the Penal Code, and such general laws and portions of 
constitution of the State of New York as relate to elections 
and elective officers, together with forms and instructions. 
This work has, for a long time, been regarded as the standard 
on this particular subject, and the many changes which are 
being made by the Legislature every year, render necessary 
the frequent new editions. Mr. Jewett has brought his de- 
cisions down to date and the work is, in fact, a thorough and 
most reliable digest of the election law of the State of New 
York. 


* * * 


A Manual of Corporate Management, containing Forms, Di- 
rections and Information for the use of Lawyers and 
Corporation Officials. By Thomas Conyngton, of the New 
York Bar. For sale by the Lawyers’ Co-Operative Pub- 
lishing Company, 79 Nassau Street, New York City. 
Price, $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.70. 

Mr. Conyngton states in his preface t@at th purpose of 
the present volume was to furnish a “compact, well arranged 
and reliable work on corporation management for the use 
of lawyers and corporation officials.” That he has lived up 
to this, the most cursory examination will show. The work 
should be distinguished from all others on corporations, in 
that the “treatise” element is entirely lacking. The author 
has not attempted any discussion of principles; in fact, he 
has not cited a single case in the whole of the 314 pages, 
but he has written a work which is the most intensely practi- 
cal of any that we have ever met with. After a chapter 
giving general information, he takes up the charter, the by- 
laws, the procedure at meetings and then gives “forms” for 
every conceivable combination of circumstances that can pos- 
sibly arise. The duties of officers receives ample treatment. 
The work is so written as to apply equally to New York and 
New Jersey concerns. Staiutes are quoted in extenso and 
precede the most extended discussion. Take it all in all, the 
work is one of the greatest value not oniy to corporation 
attorneys, but also to corporation officers, and deserves a 
place in the libraries of both. 


“The Spoilsman,” by Elliott Flower, Author of “Policeman 
Flynn,” etc. Published by L. C. Page & Company, 200 
Summer Street, Boston. Price, $1.50. 


Mr. Flower’s interesting book will prove well worthy of 
the perusal of every one interested in the subject of munici- 
pal government. It is really not so much a novel (and we 
have carefully refrained from referring to it as such), as a 
sketch of ward polities. While the scene is supposed to be 
located in Chicago, the conditions are typical of nearly all 
large cities, and, although many facts upon which the author 
has laid special stress have now become so well fixed by cus- 











tom as to be taken by the average politician, and almost by 
the laymen, as a matter of course, yet he has done well in 
bringing them out prominently and in true perspective. 
After reading the work one is almost tempted to remark in 
the language of a present New York city official, “It would be 
laughable but for the pathos of it.” 


The author has paralleled the conditions in two wards. 
The “silk stocking’ Twenty-fourth and its more plebeian 
neighbor, the Eighth. After considerable denunciation by 
the press and knowing that no “machine” politic‘an could be 
elected in the former, the “powers that be” concluded to 
put forward a “good” man, so as to get popular credit and 
attract attention from other and more favorable districts. 
Accordingly, Harold Darnell, one of Chicago’s four hundred, 
is induced to accept the nomination for Alderman. 

In the Eighth, an alliance between the Citizens’ Safety 
League and the opposite party, compelled the dropping of 
Baxter, the former Alderman, who has been too prominently 
identified with the operations of the “gang,” and the putting 
forward of Mason, a popular store-keeper. The only criticism 
which can possibly be made is that the latter’s “verdancy” 
is perhaps too strongly insisted upon. It seems scarcely prob- 
able that a man who has reached middle life as a dweller 
in one of our cities would actually believe that upon being 
elected Alderman he would have a chance to lay by «us entire 
salary for a rainy day, and yet we find Mason and his wife, 
discussing the probability of a nomination and planning to 
save the $3,000, which the city was to pay in return for his 
services. Mason’s eyes are, however, soon opened to the fact 
that what with assessments, tickets for balls, contributions, 
etc., the salary is slowly but surely eaten up; in fact, that 
unless money is made “on the outside,” the Alderman must 
inevitably leave office poorer than when he entered it. 

Politicians, under our present system, owe allegiance to 
two powers. There is first the political boss; second, the 
constituents. Mason antagonized the former by refusing to 
vote for certain bills favored by the “old man,” and the 
latter by exercising too strong a supervision over bills in- 
troduced by his fellow Aldermen. His colleague’s resentment 
at his “uncalled for interference” results in the “hold up” 
of all his schemes for public improvement. 

It would be unfair to the author to enter further into 
particulars as to how both Darnell and Mason attempted to 
work out their own salvation. It need only be said that both 
finally retired from politics in disgust. 

Mr.. Fowler accomplishes his best work in the delinea- 
tions of character. The slightest acquaintanceship with poli- 
tics will permit of easy identification of men like State 
Senator Tim Pepper, Alderman Bayler, Billy Ryan, Elbert 
Norris and the “old man.” .uere is also Jim Casey, that 
twin brother of Mr. Dooley. There is no doubt but that the 
author knows his subject and knows it thoroughly; in fact, 
his book is one of the best works of fiction, treatinig of the 
political question, that we have ever read. We consider it, 
in fact, much superior to even the celebrated “Peter Sterling.” 
The chapter entitled “A Strategical Defeat” is a gem. 

The love story of Darnell and Josephine Hadley adds 
piquancy and prevents the work from degenerating into a 
sermon. 


Probate Reports Annotated, by George A. Clement of the New 
York Bar, Author of Clement’s Digest of Fire Insurance 
Decisions. Published by Baker, Voorhis & Co., 
York. Price $5.50 net. 

A happy and appropriate expression was evolved when this 
series of reports was referred to as containing “The cream of 
Probate law.” They certainly do. The cases are well select- 
ed and admirably indexed. The notes show research far be- 
yond the average of compilations of this class. We give par- 
ticular attention to those on the “Effect of Death on Ex- 
ecutory Contracts for Sale of Real Estate;” the “Powers and 
Duties of Ancillary Administrators;” a “Codicil as Revoca- 


New 


tion,” and Revocation by Mutilation, Cancellation or De- 
struction.” The last in particular deserves strong commend- 
ation. A short note well prepared is on “Dry Trusts.” While 


not an unnecessary word has been used the author has never 
sacrificed clearness of enunciation. Mr. Clement deserves 


distinct congratulation on his method of treatment. 
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A Few 


Other Ghings. 








As Mr. Baer looks at it, the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission is operating in restraint of the coal baron’s 
trade. —The “Chicago News.” 
a + * 
We are able this morning to announce positively that 


several gentlemen connected with the Postoffice Depart- 
ment have in no way become involved in the scandal—as 
yet.—The Chicago Record-Herald. 

+ * = 

Sheriff Guthrie, K. C., contributes to the “Scots Lajw 
Times” some reminiscences of Robert Louis Stevenson as a 
sheriff 
“None of us who were his companions at college, 
in and out of the Speculative Society, prognosticated Steven- 
son’s great future. Shame on us! Yet, in mitigation, I 
may urge, first, our knowledge of his delicate health; sec- 
ond, our ignorance of his capacity for hard work; and, third, 
the mask of flightiness and flippancy, in talk and conduct, 
which Stevenson loved to assume. ‘To shirk, not to strive,’ 
was his own description of man’s chief end at college.” 

” * . 

AN INTERCHANGE OF COMPLIMENTS.—Chief Justice 
Story attended a public dinner in Boston at which Edward 
Everett was present. Desiring to pay a delicate compliment 
to the latter, the learned judge proposed as a volunteer toast: 

“Fame follows merit where Everett goes.” 

The brilliant scholar arose and responded: 

“To whatever heights judicial learning may attain in 
this country, it will never get above one Story.” 

. > > 

“OURSELVES AS OTHERS SEE US.”’—Speaking in the 
Chamber of Deputies the Italian Minister of Commerce said: 
“Every year some Europeans are lynched in the United States, 
and about one hundred and fifty Americans meet the same 
fate. * * * We can only hope that the American nation, 


lawyer, and also of his early college days. The 


writes: 


which in some respects is in the van of civilization, will 
understand that lynching is a custom which is discreditable 
to civilization, and that it will mend its ways.” It “has 
voted five thousand dollars to the nearest kin of the Italian 
victims, but Italy was no party to this arrangement, as she 
does not approve of blood money.” 
7 . a 
FOSTER & JORDAN.—A new firm has been formed 
by John J. Foster and Major Harry Jordan, of Waco, Texas, 
with offices in suite 68 Provident Building. 
. - o 
CHICAGO LAWYERS.—According to the Chicago law 
directory for 1903, just issued, there are 4,702 attorneys in 
the city. In the last year 120 attorneys left the city, 20 
ceased the practice of law, and 32 died. 
the number of lawyers was 320. 


The increase in 


There were more office changes among the lawyers this 
year than usual, about 30, per cent of the profession having 


; 








located in new quarters. The number of offices has not 
increased to any extent, as most of the newly admitted at- 
torneys associated themselves with established lawyers. 
There are about 1,200 law offices in Chicago, an average of 
one suite of offices to every four attorneys. 

” * - 

A COUNSEL’S PRIVILEGE.—Judge Weaver in an Iowa 
case (State v. Burns, 94 N. W. 239), has summed up the privi- 
lege of counsel in argument as follows: “No lawyer has the 
right to misrepresent or misstate the testimony. On the other 
hand, he is not required to forego all the embellishments of 
oratory, or to leave uncultivated the fertile field of fancy. 
It is his time-honored privilege to 

‘Drown the stage in tears, 

Make mad the guilty and appal the free, 
Confound the ignorant, and amaze, indeed, 
The very faculties of eyes and ears.’ 


Stored away in the property room of the profession are mov- 
ing pictures in infinite variety, from which every lawyer is 
expected to freely draw on all proper occasions. They give 
zest and point to the declamation, relieve the tediousness 
of the juror’s duties, and please the audience, but are not 
effective in securing unjust verdicts. The ‘sorrowing, gray- 
haired parents,’ upon the one hand, and the broken-hearted 
‘victim of man’s duplicity,’ upon the other, have adorned the 
climax and peroration of legal oratory from a time ‘whence 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary,’ and for us 
at this late day to brand their use as misconduct would ex- 
pose us to just censure for interference with ancient land- 


marks.” 
© . > 


THE “MASHER”—JUDICIALLY DESCRIBED.—In a de- 
cision upholding the legality of the statute prohibiting and 
punishing “mashing,” Justice Collins, of the Minesota Su- 
preme Court, says: 

“The masher—a parasite upon woman rather than her 
support—is crude in his notions of her better qualities, and 
selfish and cruel in his conquests over inexperienced females 
who may be misled by his baneful attentions to their own 
injury before they are fully aware of the danger they incur 
and descend into that social abyss from which return is diffi- 
cult. 

“If the statute can deter the operations of the masher 
among young girls—many of whom are unprotected and unre- 
strained by parental care in the almost unrestricted associa- 
tion of the sexes in-our American life—until they are old 
enough fully to appreciate the consequences of dishonor, some 
good will result from the statute, particularly if it is effect- 
ively enforced. The good to be realized to society is in pre- 
serving its best possession—a virtuous woman.” 
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LINCOLN AND LOGAN.—In Linder’s Reminiscences of 
the “Early Bench and Bar of Diliapis,” he relates a story 
«hich brings Mr. Lincoln to the front in connection with 
Stephen T. Logan of the Springfield bar. 

Lincoln and Logan were engaged in the Circuit Court 
of Sangamon county on opposite sides. Logan undertook 
to play off his wit upon Lincoln, saying to the jury: “In 
the common affairs of every-day life, Lincoln has no knowl- 
edge.” In reply to this statement, Lincoln said: “Gentle- 
men of the jury, I make no pretensions of knowledge of 
any kind, but there is one thing that I do know which Judge 
Logan does not. I know which is the front and which is the 
back part of my shirt. Now, if you will examine Judge 
Logan, you will find that he has put on his shirt with the 
wrong side in front.” Stepping to Logan, Lincoln deliberate- 
ly opened his bosom and revealed the true fact. ‘(It was 
one of those shirts open behind and not in front, and Logan 
had reversed the order of things, and put on his shirt in 
such a way that that part which should have covered his 
bosom was on his back, (with the slit before.) Lincoln, 
pointing to his friend Logan, said: “Now, gentlemen, behold 
this man of wonderful knowledge in the commonplace af- 
fairs of ordinary life who twits me with want of such knowl- 


edge, and does not know the back from the bosom of his 
shirt.” The laugh was turned terribly upon Logan, but 
Lincoln was a great friend to Stephen T. Logan to the last 
day of his life, writes U. F. Linder. 


A MORTGAGE UPON A LIFE.—This curious receipt is 
held by “Phil” Waldheimer, a lawyer, who practises in the 
New York City criminal courts: 

New York, June 10, 1903. 

Upon demand, which I hereby admit, I promise to pay 
to my counsel, Phil Waldheimer, the sum of $250 for services 
rendered and to be rendered, in defending me upon the 


charge of abduction, and I hereby mortgage my life until the 
full sum is paid. 


$250. ANTONIO IRONE. 
Irone, who signed the paper, was on trial, before Judge 


McMahon, in the Court of General Sessions. He was mar- 
ried on October 16 last to a pretty young girl, and the charge 
against him was that his bride was only sixteen years when 
he took her before an Alderman to have the ceremony per- 
formed. He had no property and practically no money, but 
he said he wished to pay his lawyer, and consequently made 
out this paper, mortgaging his life. He was acquitted by 
the jury. 
* oa oa 

“A GREEN STICK FRACTURE.”—In the trial of a 
personal injury case, which was afterwards appealed to 
the Court of Appeals at St. Louis, Mo., the interesting ques- 
tion arose as to |jwhether the ribs of a man 69 years of age 
had sustained a “green stick fracture”; that is, a fracture in 
which only one side of the rib was broken; and a verdict 
based upon this assumption was sustained in the face of 
strong expert testimony as to the impossibility of such a 
fracture being sustained by a man of that age. The Appel- 
late Court, in passing upon the matter, passes over the 
entire question of ribs in general, and devotes especial 
attention to the scientific question of green stick fracture. 





The court says: “Ribs are of ancient origin. Adam had 
an experience with one, which, if he had not had, we would 
be in paradise to-day, instead of here, laboring and sweat- 
ing over this rib question. Ribs are not only ancient, but 
common. We all carry them about with us, and have them 
on our bill of fare from day to day. But 'we must confess 
that until we had them in the bill of exceptions, we never 
thought that there was any sympathy between ribs and 
green sticks, or dry ones. We all know that in the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune and the mutations of time all things change, 
ribs not excepted. We do not think that these changes are, 
in the case of ribs, uniform as to time, but are dependent 
somewhat on the strength, character and environment of 
the particular rib, and we must decline to lay down an 
ironclad rule to settle for all ages when, if at all, a rib 
under the process of fracture will not imitate a green stick 
undergoing the same process.” The case is entitled Gor- 
man v. St. Louis Transit Co., 70 Southwestern Reporter, 731. 


THE RIGHT OF WAY.—County Judge Joseph B. Eg- 
gleston, of Cortland, was recently telling stories of Chief 
Judge Alton B. Parker of the Court of Appeals. Judge Eg- 
gleston had related how his distinguished schoolmate had 
cut his name in the desks and walls of the old country 
school-house and finally passed on to a memory of one 
snowy day when young Parker was trudging along the nar- 
row path between drifts and met the team of a crabbed 
superannuated Methodist clergyman who consistently re- 
fused to turn out for those who fared on foot. Parker walked 
up to the horse’s head, seized the Bridle, and, before the 
parson recovered from his surprise, led the team into a 


snowdrift and tied the horse securely by the reins to a 
fence, 


“And that,” said Judge Eggleston, “was the first time 
that Judge Parker laid down the judicial principle that the 
pedestrian has the right of way.”—New York “Times.” 


OLD AND NEW METHOD OF REPORTING. 

In old times there were three ways to report testimony— 
the verbatim, the sketch and the summary. Let us give an 
example: 

John Smith, sworn and examined by Mr. Jones: 

Q.—What is your business? 

A.—I am a carpenter. 

Q.—How long have you worked at your trade? 

A.—I have worked at my trade for twenty years. 

Q.—Do you know the defendant? 

A.—I do. 

Q.—How long have you known him? 

A.—I have known him for the last ten years. 
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Three years’ course leading to the degree of LL.B. Graduate course of one 
year ne to the degress of LL.M. bstadiee in opportunities for students 
wishing to supplement work in law with studies in history and political science. 
For announcement, giving full information, ad 


DEPARTMENT OF a Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Southwestern Baptist University College of Law. 


Course, one Year for LL. B. Two Years For LL. M. 
Possible in two ways to get LL. M. course in one year. All expenses have 
moderate. Good board at from $8.50 to $12.50 per month, inclading room, heat 
and light. Diploma admits to bar. We claim to have the best Law School in the 
country, expense considered. Write for special announcement, Bulletin, ete. 
address C, BR. POSEY, LL. ™., Acting Dean, Jackson, Tenn. 











So much for the verbatim. Now, for the sketch: 

“John Smith, on being sworn, said he was a carpen- 
ter. He worked at his trade for twenty years and knew the 
defendant for ten years.” 

And the summary: 

John, Smith, a carpenter, knew defendant for ten years.” 

The yellow fever, however, has evolved a new style of 
reporting: 

“John Smith, a tall and angularly formed fellow with 
bushy red hair and flaming whiskers, was sworn. He kissed 
the book with a resounding smack, adjusted his green neck- 
tie, sat down in the witness chair, ran his right hand through 
his ruby locks, crossed his legs, which were closely incased 
in blue and 'white trousers of the latest cut, and then hooked 
straight into the eyes of Counselor Jones. In solemn tones 


the latter asked him his business. ‘I am a carpenter,’ was 


the humble reply, made in a clear and high-pitched voice, 
that was heard distinctly in the remotest corner of the 


court-room, 


asked Mr. 


‘I have been 


‘‘How long have you been a carpenter?’ 
Jones, with a threatening look in his left eye. 
a carpenter, sir,’ said the witness, with great dignity and 
fully appreciating the importance of the question, ‘during 


the last twenty years.’ Then Mr. Jones drew himself up to 


his fullest height, and extending his right arm at an angle 


of forty-five degress, he brought it down swiftly until his 
huge fist struck the table with a horrible dull thud. ‘Do 
you know the defendant?’ he shouted in thunderous tones. 
‘I do,’ was the reply, made in accents pitched in a high key, 
which contrasted strongly with the cavernous tones of the 
learned coumsel. Then Mr. Jones, with flashing eyes and 


clinched fist, coiled himself up like a serpent and hissed: 


‘How long have you known him?’ ‘Ten years,’ was the an- 
Swer, tossed back to the lawyer with lightning-like rapidity.” 

Well, this method of reporting may be beautiful, but 
it makes tiresome reading, and in these days when few 
citizens can afford the luxury of reading themselves to sleep, 
blatherskite reports of murder 
New York “Sun.” 


trials are much avoided.— 


= = * 
CONCERNING PROCTOR’S ATTRACTIONS.—An inter- 
esting fact to note in glancing ahead at the next theatric 
Season is what might be termed “the survival of the fittest.” 


Of the many stock companies in existence during the past 
‘ 
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The following is a list of the most prominent law schools throughout the 
country. Representation in this list will be accorded to law schools, etc. 


PPP LAPP LDL LDAP LDL LLL LPL LLLP Nl tl 


ROOTES CAI Gia oes cckcnactcancdccceneciscccanaceusennsesaes Albany. N. Y. 
Allen University Law School. ..............---..-cse.------------Columbia, S. C. 
Atlamta Law Sebeel.......ccccccoccccccscccccccccccccccccccccccccceces Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore University Law School ............-.cscees.cesseeeeee- Baltimore. Md 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL...........--....--...----.----- ton, Mass. 
Se eee en Buffalo, N. ¥ 
rf “pi 7 Tv SERENE 
— it (, > Chicago, Ill. 


Geo. W. Warvelle, LL.D., Dean. Preparatory course. Under-Grad 
Course of three years leads to LL. =) and m to Bar. Post-Graduate 
Courses lead to LL. M. and D. C. For catalogue address J. J. Tobias, 
LL. B., Sec’y, 115 a Street, Chicago, til. 

Colambia College Law 


New York City, e. 
CORNELL UNI 


..-Ithaca, N Y. 


RSITY COLLEGE OF LA 
School 






Denver University Law Denver, Colo 
pS) OO eee Detroit. Mich 
Garfield University Law Soheol..... .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccs ccccce ces Kansas 
HARVARD LAW SCHOOL........... Cambridge, Maas 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF LAW........... .--.Chicago, Il] 
Linois Wesleyan University Law School.... Bloomington, I! 
LAW DEPARTMENT. UNIVE | re Charlottesville, Va. 


ITY OF 
ber 15th, and continues’ nine months. The course 
‘or catalogue address P. B. Bar- 


The session begins 
for the B.L. degree covers two sessions. 
ginceR, Chairman of Faculty. 






Louisville Patra 7 Law School. ........ Secccccccccocccecsscceses a, _ Ky. 
New York Law School. ........20.0.0....cccccccecccccecees New York City, N 
Richmond College, Law Dept............02--ccccecceceeeseeeseeeee Richmond, Va. 
SOUTHERN NORMAL ane ny hy Ny = oo ee Huntingdon, Tenn. 
aE gg Cn eo degree. gh yan WE 
Union. Hg ee er eK, free. For further information, 
address I a . Boor resident, Huntingdon, Tenn. 
University Extension Law Smee... ee ee ee eee Chicago, Il. 
Universit iamnnemiaaawieses New York City. N. Y. 
Bb. Laulle Kar Geet caccacecccccccescccccencs co. cecesccescceesces St. Louis, Mo 
Tulane U ede i BeGeE ccccccccccncncccecenessecesccasce New Orleans, La 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION — SCHNOOL...... ccccccccce.ccees- cece Chi , TL 


Prepares for the y State. Only correspondence school in the nited 
States in affiliation wie a | tient college, the ois College of Law, at 
Law School in Chi Write Universiry EXTEension Law SCHOOL, Dept. 


H., McCormack em ~ Cone IL 
University of Nein. a Kcasbseeenennes «0c: nae 
UNIVERSITY OF CHiGAN DEPA TMENT PEM scns.caccece Ann Arbor, Mich. 
University of Texas, Law Dept........---- --.------2-e-ee00-0---- Austin, Tesas 
University of Penns F minting pam geccaecescosececcecece why om Pa 
WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY ScHOOL EE —E—EEEa Lexington, Va’ 
Western Reserve University Law School. ............----------- Cleveland, Ohio 
Wisconsin University Law School... ............-------00+--<---- Madison, Wis. 
YALE UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL.................---..-..----- New Haven, Conn 





few years, the last formed and newest—Proctor’s big stock 
company—is the only one remaining. When Hr. Proctor 
announced his intention of changing his policy from vaude- 
ville to stock, it seemed to be the general impression that 
if at all, in the dim distant future. The pres- 
ent wonderful prospertiy bears out the acumen of his judg- 
ment Not only did the new plan acquire instant recogni- 
ti from the theatrical worlud at large, but the New York 
public seemed delighted at the opportumity offered it to 
see for the nominal sum of fifty cents a production worthy 
in all respects of the two dollar houses along Broadway. 
During the coming season the company (will even surpass in 
general excellence that of last; and this, it must be acknowl- 
edged, is saying much, for the salary lists of the various 
Proctor stock companies excel those of any other stock com. 
panies in America, by a big margin. 


success lay, 


The summer stock season opened at Mr. Proctor’s Albany 
1ouse a short time ago, and already the season has shown 
ed increase both financially and in popularity over. 
last year. A splendid company of competent actors and 
comprise the weekly casts and fill the various 
roles of bright, sparkling comedies and well known dramas. 
Many new plays are scheduled to be “tried out” at this house, 
and later on will be given their metropolitan debuts at 
Proctor’s Fifth avenue playhouse in New York City. 

Mr. Proctor’s Montreal house has undergone many 
changes since he secured it, a few years ago. When the 
theatre opened under the Proctor regime straight vaudeville 
was the scheme; then cam stock, and later stock and vaude- 
ville intermingled. For the past year the bese combina- 
tions on the road have played this house, and always boasted 
record business. At present Mr. Proctor is running stock 
again for the summer season. 


actresses 


nape 
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WANTED AND FOR SALE. 


a_—eeereeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeOmOTEO ee 


Notices of Partner Wanted, Clerkships, For ne Ete. 
will be inserted under this head, six lines or under, for $1.00 
for one month, $1.50 for two months, or $2.00 for three 
months ; larger spacein proportion. All notices guaranteed 
genuine. Uniess otnerwise stated, answers to be addressed 
care American Lawvers’ Agency, Box4ll, N.Y.City 





5 





FOR SALE.—Part of Library, Office Furniture and 

Live Practice in growing Maine town of 1,200. 
Best of references and reason for sale given. This is 
an opportunity fora a Address ‘‘Young 
Lawyer,” care Ameri wyer'’s Agency, P. O. Box 
411, N. Y. City. 





w- NTED.—Copies ot AMERICAN LAWYER, Jan’ 

and August, 1893; March, April and June, 1 
State — of same. Address STUMPY & STBURER, 
Publishers, 20 Nassau Street, New York. 





LAW BUSINESS COMMERCIAL PRACTICE 
with two offices, 8. W. Iowa, towns of 5,000 and 
1,200 representing 25 agencies, 100 other foreign clients; 
— 4-5 collection entire country, —— ‘3 
; $700, cash only, ill health. Address, ‘ 
7 340 Fulton st., Ch cago, lll. 





WANTED.—Partner in an established paying law 
business in a growing town in the Southwest. 
Reference given and required. Address a 
care ‘‘American Lawyer's Agency.’’ 








What Do You |: 





Think About It? 





Well, what do you think of this 
number of The AMERICAN LAWYER ? 
Is it not a thoroughly readable, in- 
teresting magazine? Are you a sub- 
scriber to other law periodicals and have 
you found one that can compare with 
this? We believe that it is the best 
in this country or in England, bar none. 
Nevertheless, we do not feel that high 
water mark has yet been reached. We 
are going to make the magazine better 
and better with every number. If you 
have any suggestions or criticisms, send 
them in. We try to give the legal 


fraternity what it wishes and we want 


to know its desires. 


LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


IN UNITED STATES, CANADA & EUROPE. 
(REVISED MONTHLY.) 

The Attorneys named in this list have A recom- 
banks, bankers, or other a oes a te — 

ies, a8 lawyers of integri 
e believe that every one of om is worthy ott 
onderoement — we give by the placing of their 
erein. If, however, there is known to our 
er at any time, anything which reflects dis- 
Fn one thus endorsed, we will ap- 
information of the facta, and if our 
on ms that the complaints are 


dn he 


a hy A no accord widontel. 


A 

When conting Gout Ay attorneys and yy re- 
always mention THE AMERICAN LAWYER. 
es are named in parenthesis (), and county 

onan are indicated by a * 

resentation in this list will be given 

ted attorneys on favorable terms. 





See e ee ceweeeeceeee 


to Bank r Paragould. 
ee oes) 





Bessemer (J efferson) sanecbnedecscsnsamnniid 


ALABAMA. 
Athens* (Limestone)..... Saecnceuctones w. ag Py ~~ 
* (Jefferson)............ Roy MtoCullough 
Carbon Hill (Walker).................. Send to Jasper 
Cobamable (ilaesg).cccoccs consscccescossescs B. F. Reid 
I ne a to Jasper 
eeccccce coccccces Garrett 
pakebeeEeededechedend J -f .3 Eyster 





Pewesccccccccccccoscceccecsce D. Hopson 
) peewee -scececccccecsscoess . George 
Refers to Bank of Danville, J. D T popeeaen & Co., 
J. M. Hoskey, 
adsbesonneccancaccnuees F. E. 
Jesse B. Moore 
w. 







See e ee eee eee eeneees seneee 


Jefferson)...... -...+. 


CALIFORNIA. 
eda ( BED .nusnncrnendinies kai G. E. Colweli 
Colton (San Bernardino)......... Thomas D. Hamilton 
Colusa* (Colusa)............. sees. M. Harrington 
| =e 
Fresno* ( Sea M. Drew 
Healdsburg (Sonoma) ............. Moreland & Norton 
Los Angeles* (Los Angeles) 
FRED. E Lay ae al Ng my Bank and 


B y Bank & Trust Co., Los Angeles. 

— Mw HAMMACK. 722, 723 and 724 Trust Bldg. 

tes and land titles aspecialty. Refers to 
ry Angeles National Bank. 

WORKS, LEE & WORKS, 420 to 425 Henne Bldg. 
(John D. Works, late Associate Justice 
Supreme Court of California. Bradner W. 
— Attorneys fo. National Bank of Cali- 





fornia, San Diego Land & Town (o., San 
Diego Water Co. ¢ Consolidated Water Co., &c. 
Modesto* (Stanisiaus)................----- P.J. Hazen 
Oakland* (alameda)... -John R. Glascock 
Pasadena (Los Angeles -. Jas. M 
ee Ly bpangnce seounecsescace w. = rs 
oe cam eccceccceccceccosss a 
GENIE « cococncce cece csosce Wateon & Bus 
oe oS cee pescdecescvocecssnecs ames 
eae Robt. T. Devlin 
ay ey -----F. W. Gregg 
SAN FRANCISCO" (San Francisco). .... Fox & Gray 
San Diego* (San Diego) eesesecceesescees Hizar 
San Jose* (Santa Clara)...............- 
San Luis Ob » (San Luis Obispo). "R. B. V. Bouldin 
Santa Ana* (Orange)..............-...- pages 
Santa Barbara* —- Bartana) secceseouse . G. e 
Santa Crus* (Santa Crus).............. E. L. Williams 
Santa Monica (Los Sane ahead cones George H. Hutton 
Refers to Bank of Senta Monica. 
Santa Rosa* (Sonoma)...... .......-- ohn T. Campbell 
Stockton* (San Joaquin)...............-. R. W. 
Tulare ( Didsiesenecseuceseentaeae Davis & 
Ukiah (Mendocino).....................- W. G. Poage 
General practice, probate and collections. Refers 
to Bank of Ukiah. 
Watsonville (Santa Bacoccesons Holbreok & Maher 
Refer to the Bank of Watsonville. 
Woodland* ( Docncec cceccsocccences A. M. De Harst 
COLORADO. 
pny! yam cccccccccescoccce Aes as. Moses 
BEER). conccc cocccccccesccncese 


erado Springs (El Paso)........ Lucius t. ROUS “4 
Notary public. Refers to Exchange Nat’) Ban’ 
of Colorado 
Crip ay ¢ eee R. A. Sidebotham 
First National Bank and Bi-metalic 
ple Creek. 








Hartford* (Hartford) .............--- Sidney E. Clarke 
Menden (New Haven)... Corne ius J. .— 
Mid (Middlesex) .........---.--... Cc. E. 

Moodus (Middlesex) ...... -- Send to East terres 
Naugatack (New Haven).............- Thomas Bowen 


yX—2 elsey, Jr.) Practi 
‘caper ances a Seusaal 











Waterbury (New Haven) .... ..... A. P. ge 
Odd Fellows’ Bldg. Practice in all courts. Collec- 
tions aspecialty. Refers to Thomaston National 
Bank, Thomaston. 

Willimantic (Windham)................. Curtis Dean 

Windsor Locks (Hartford)............. J. W. Johnson 

DELAWARE, 

Dover* (Kent).........cc.ccescoe. Robt. H. Van Dyke 

Georgetown* (Sussex)..............+. J ‘ L. Cahill 

Middletown (New Chai ccccceccecose e- . Causey 

n* (New Castl 


WALTER H. HAYES, 139 Market st. Refers to Un 
ion National Bank of Wilmington. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON (Washington) 

BERRY & MINOR, Fendall Bldg, 344 D st.. N. W. 
(Walter V. R. Berry, au ©. Minor). Re 
fer to American Security & Trust yt Centra) 
National Bank, Italian Embassy, S 
tion, ete. Practice before all courts apt 
departments. Special collection dapertment. 
Long distance telephone. 

BRANDENBURG ‘ | SRANSENSURS, Fendall Bldg, 
344 D st., N. W. Specialties—Commercial, real 
estate and cor ania law, patents and claims. 
Refers to Second National Bank & U. S. Fi- 
delity & Guaranty Co. 

—_—s & BLACKBURN, A Louisiana ave. 

. C. 8. Blackburn, J. W. Blackburn, Jr. 
Svastios in the Supreme Court of the Uni 
States, and courts of the District of Columbia, 
Organized to handle mer 

B. P. HOLZBERG, — are Bldg. Refers to Colum- 
bia National Ban 

nomen GUERRY L. & T. Bidg. Refers to 

Washington Re & Trust Co. 

E. G. SIGGERS, 918 F st.. N.W Patents and 

Patent Law. (See adv't.) 





FLORIDA. 


Apalachicola* (Franklin)... 

Bartow’ (Polk) 

Braidentown (Manatee ese 
ty H. ‘Reniere & Go. 


Oedar 7 
nee = W. O. Butler, Sr 
Jets to Dott & © Co., Bankers, at this place. 









Gainesville* (Aion Dnihh euscmaabandanl J. A. Ammons 
Refers to First National Bank. 

Jacksonville” (Duval) ......... ....«0. .--M. C. Jordan 
Jasper* ( BER). - convecaccoccvesevesess A. B. 

Key Weat* (Monroe)............00..---- J. M. Phipys 
Marianna* (Jackson) . aaeee+++s-e-Milton & 
ee Samuel F. Marshal! 
Orange City (Volusia)..................- R. D. Coulter 
Orlando* ( MED ceccccccccceccscesees Wm. H. Jewell 
POIGGe? (CE URREID cccccc cn ccnscecsesesee H 

Palmetto (Manatee)............ --Send to Braidentown 
Pensacola* (Escambia) .....,....0..0.--- A kley 
St. Augustine* (St. John)............ W. W. Dewhurst 
Tal * ( pec ccccccccesecessocte We WEES 
Tampa* (Hillsbero)...............Frank M. Simonton 


Titusville’ (Brevard) ................James T. Sanders 





GEORGIA. 

Albany* (Dougherty)............... D. H. P & Son 
Americus” (Sumter) .............+0- Cc. R. 2 eater 
Aabiay CH ce cccennccrecssspenieeses J. A. Comer 

Refers toJ .S. Bette&Co.andW.A. Murray, Ashburn. 
Athens" (GRIND cccuceceosncscauseu Strickland & Green | 
Atlanta* (Fulton)...........--«.000- Moore & Pomeroy 
Augusta* (Richmond) George Robinson Coffin | 
Bainbridge* > anne -L. 


pe ca yae.. 





Bachanan* Haralson). scocccccccse cove We P. 

Buena Viste" ee «----Geo. P. Munio 

Carrollton* (Carroll) ........c.scccce -.--Felix N. Cobb 

CCORMINNWE CID ccccecccnevesenssues j 

Columbus (Muskogee)................ A. E. Thornton 

COGS COED cccccceustns <sdiebiseons J. 6. JONES 
Refers to Cordele National Bank and United States | 
Fidelity & Guarantee Co., Cordele. 

Dalton" (Whitefield)............ C. D. McCutchen, Jr. 

Dawe? CHI. cceccscdutesseindul James G. Parks 


Refers to Dawson National Bank and First State | 


Bank of Dawson, and Exchange Bank of Macon. 









THE AMERICAN LAWYER. 
Reidsville* (Tattnall)...............W. T. Burkhalter 
Beene (FisZa) .cccce ccccccccescccccess C. E. Carpenter 
Savannah* (Chatham).............. Beckett & Beckett | 
Swainsboro* (Emanuel) .................-- J.J. Moring | 
Thomasville* (Thomas) ....... MacIntyre & Macintyre | 
Tifton (Berrien).................+ Jonathan B. Murrow 

Refers to Love & Buck. } 
Valdosta* (Lowndes) ....-.-...........-- D. B. SMALL | 
Refers to the Citizen's a. } 
Waycross*(Ware) ......... .- Toomer & Reynolds | 

Refer to Bank of Waycross. 

Edward F. Jeffords. Refers to First Nat. Bank. 
Waynesboro” (Burke)..............- Seaborn H. Jones 
IDAHO. 

Boise City* (Ada)............ ....--MEAL & BARBER 
Caldwell* (Camyon).......... ...--. -..a..H. A. Griffiths 
Challis* (Custer) ............... ecceece L. 4 Johnston 
Idaho Falls* (Blackfoot) .................- B. J. 
Kingston (Shoshone) .......... ........- Isaac 8. y | 

(Iu the Coeur d’Alenes, Idaho.) Refers to Old Na- | 

tional Bank of Spokane, Wash., and First National | 

Bank, Wallace, Idaho. } 

Lewiston* (Nez Perces)...........-- -S. L. McFarland | 
Moscow* (Latah)...........-..+.-+-- James H. Forney | 
Payette (Canyon)..............0.e000++- J.J. 
Pocatello* (Bannock) ..............-«-.-- F. S. Dietrich | 
Salmon City* (Lemhi) ...............----- F. J. Cowen | 
Wardner* (Shoshone)................«- J.H. Boomer | 

Refers to Weber Bank. | 

Weiser* (Washington)................+0-- J.W. Ayers | 
| 

ILLINOIS. | 

| 

| 

w. 

it. Clair) R. W. Ropiequet | 

Attorn i= First National Bank. 

Relvidere* ( eras Faller & De Wolt | 
Sameieanee? (McLeaa).......... -Calvin Rayburn | 
Broadlands (Champaign). ......... -Send to Geenocion 
Bashnell (McDonough)...............- David Chambers | 
Cairo* (Alexander)................-- Langsdon & Leek 
Cambridge* (Hemry)..........-.-...-. Almon H. Linn | 
Refers to First National Bank. 
I itntsnccenencccessee Heylin & Sutton | 
Carbondale (Jackson)............. sais S. Caldwell | 
* (Hancock) ..........+...---- D. Mack & Son | 
mee © Ghaupeloss euauveees LEWIS F. WINGARD 
st. 

I IED Sivek ccccncnicaccscsccs O. W. Batram | 
| 

CHICAGO" (Cook) 

FERGUSON & GOODNOW, Title & Trust Bldg, 100 | 
Washington st Commercial, Corporation, | 
Probate, Real Estate Law and Trade Mark | 
Cases. Refer to Chicago National Bank & | 
Chicago Title & Trust Co. 

Chillicothe (Peoria) ..........++....++-. Send to Peoria | 
Manvers (McLean).............---.-- See Bloomington | 
—— ee ~ Wm. A. Yo 
eeeccccece seccece Mills & ‘Fiingerald 
Dekalb” Dekalb ooo coe ies | 
pg EE pom & Anchen | 
Downer’s Grove (Du Page) ....... — : LEECH | 
Durand (Winnebago)..................-- Waller | 
Dwight (Livingston). ...........-.---- iFcank I L. Smith | 
East St. Louis (St. Clair).............. Frank C. Smith | 
tee to First a Bank. 
Effingham* (Effingham).................- Wright Bros. 


Refer to First National Bank Effiingham. 


Fairfield 0. pabebbeaaamgs : ; 
Foosland (Champaign). esce _— to Champaign 
‘008 ee tens cates nd to Champaign 


henson). mR 
an Bank of Freeport. 


val to 
Fulton (Whiteside) .................... F. L. Holleran 
Galena’ (Jo Davies).................- Martin J. Dillon 
Galesb GERD oc cocccccceccecese GODFREY 


Knox) 
Galesbarg National Bank Biase ae for 
Galesburg Nat'l Bank, Oneida State Bank, Oneida, 
Tl.; People’s Trust & ‘Savings Bank. 
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Moline* (Rock Island).................. Wood & Peek 
Momence (Kankakee)...............--.- E. P. Harney 
MN (Ur EE ecccce cece cocccccees . B 
Morris* (Grundy).............----+---- J. W. RAUSCH 
Menken we First National Bank of Morris. We 
tagtinnaencada 
Mount Cannel" (Wabash) ............. R. Pai 
Mount Carroll* (Carroll)............ . Smith & Son 
Mount Sterling* (Brown)............. Hubbard & Reid 
cpa Pag ats 
ie Dinteseencand 
(Camberlanl) Ritianansaaessoel 
Olney* (Richland).. acansiccqcsens ~~ C. Ritter 
* (Ogle)... anunnaeied 
GRRE Chas Ee ccccccccecccsccccceccases G. Cook 
| B 2. iianpbreys «& Son 
| P ma} Wylie 
-Rahp & Black 
Henry C. Fuller 
| Send to Cham 
arry G. Greene 
Henderson & Trim’ 
(Adams) ................+.++----H. B. Coffield 
. Roth 
Philips & Rittenhouse 
inananncannmanetionn E. ee 
Refers to First National Bank of Robinson. 
Frost & McEveg 
. E. Parmenter 
Glass & Bottenberg 
] gton 
Walter C. Headen 
Send to ——— 
on 8 Soh iit Reter- 


ational Ban 





Bartholomew) , 
Corydon* (Harrison)......... ----. W. H. Roose 
Refers to the First National Bank. 
wfordsaville* bert W. Caldwell 


tgomery --Robert 
Refers to First Nat’) amd Citizens’ ——- Banks. 
Crown Point* (Lake ............ Willis C. McMahan 


Decatur* (A "omen Lisedenceeasae James T Merryman 
Dunkirk Pe iiitamiesadnenbadeneen: sees . mM 2 
Elkhart ( eenees socecccceccs W. H. Hanenstein 
| aeeet my eh eecmanucenusnasn sas Greenlee & Ca)! 
Evansviile* (V: yp ee CHARLES L. WEDDING 
Before ts the Old National Bank. 
Fairmount (Grant) eccece Recccccccesccccs- le A, 
ss NL 
Co. ort Wayne. 
Frankfort* me pueuiinnadaahatiel a Stanley 
Goodland ety Pitkiesnaieinaneearge J. W. Oswald 
.... . aes Mummert & Jay 





pongiaa, {Coliaa) -o-. ‘wets sideianiadiond "Steen & Chandler | parte * sececccceees 8 6 Oe 
Retenten (Pea 2222 2ecconnocsrocee a EOE | Merril burg” (Saline)... .Choisser, Whitley & Choisser 
—_ (Putnam)... eccecee . B. H Fred 8 Potter 
a ee High sa* SN circniennasnnaiends John Blackner 
Gainesville* (Hall)... | Hillsboro* ees) inuceuaaidie. cate Thos. M. Jett 
Griffin" (Spalding) | Hinedale (Du Page).............- CHARLES H H. LEECH 
Harmony Grove (Jackson! | Homer (Champaign). e+e+++-+eeee--Send to Champaign 
Hartwell* (Hart) = Ivesdale (Champaign)............. Send to Champaign 
Homerville* (Clinch)...... Jacksonville* (Morgan)................. Richard Yates 
— (WRI... cnaadsxrabenaeinnnl Joliet* (Will) peabaesaseceee oeeeens Higgins & Walter 
fers to Merchants & Farmers’ Sovinas Bank. | | ny ee osee seeeees _ ee a ee 
La Grange* (Troup)............... Harwell & Lovejoy Peony inlay a ilson | 
Lumpkin* (Stewart)............ ....-----E. T. Hickey | Refer te pore es 
Macon* (Bibb)... s-sseeeee--Richard K. Hines | or to First Na 
well Os i cnivinaiid =< M DaPres Linceln® (Logan) Di eracereannnnsene Samuel L- Wallace | 
uma (Macen)......... eoccceccece P CREDO) « cccccccccce-ce-cees ose 
Newnan* (Coweta)... ........0..0. -sese«- M. GLASS | ery Ceonecien).-- «+ «-----Send to Champaign | 
Refers to First National Bank and Wore Bank- | Marion* (Wilhamson)..........-...... Ww. 


ing Co. of Newnan. | 


Perry* (Houston)......... scccccedoeade SO. C. Duncan | 


? 


’ 


(Coles 
lar eo any Gash tn Shntisan or Geen County 


ness, erapher, ane and long distansa 
tele on “Saleenen, all ks in Goshen and 
Greencastle (Putnam)......... eesecces 
——— (imeet......2 ret 
Teens’ ; ( ecedsecenecse Myron C. Jenkins 
i iitheeisestésccccces Charles F. Griftin 
Hartford = hy, pay Reniwniateiied John A. Some 
Boncnese etre wane ea 
* (Huntington)....... 
~~~ the Citaene Bas ' -. WATKINS ai MORGAN 
JOHN W. KERN, 
Suite N 
MORRIS & ewncce ns oe 
Commercial Club Bi 
Practice Federal, State pho 


Fezcation law. Co). 
and long distance telephone ear \~ =~ 


H.B.Clafin Oo. and Haseena oa 


Nat. Bank, N. 
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a ae 
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Inwood (Marshall)..................-..- dee ~e 
Jasper* (Dubois)........ -Milburn & § 

Kendallville (Noble)...... Albert B. ond 
Kokomo* (Howard)........ -Blacklidge, Shirley & Wolr 
pamper (Tippecanoe).......... Wilbur F. Severson 
Ae Parte? (L0 Borte)..... cesses ecconess Weir & Voran 
Limestone (Lawrence)..............-. Send to Bedford 
Logansport* (Cass)...................- Nelson & Myers 
Marion* (Grant) ............cccces. Manley & Friediine 
Middlebury (Elkhart)................. a to Goshen 


Millersburgh (Elkhart to Goshen 


Send 
Mishawaka (St. —- Handley & Pyle, South Bend 
Mitchell (Lawrence) 


eubenbhecssacstune Send to Bedford 
Monticello* (White. eccceccccocaces Spencer & Hamelle 
Mount Vernon* (Posey)..............- William London 
Muncie* (Delaware)........ .. .....- - ham & Long 
Nappanee (Elkhart).................. . McEntafter 
Brey Dibang* (age) .ccconecccces encoun ". Jacob Herter 
New Harmony (Posey)................-.- Percy Welch 
New Paris (Elkhart).................. Send to Goshen 
Peru* (Miam)............ eusnavs Mitchell & McClintic 
#lymouth* (Marshall)................Harley A. Logan 
*Pectiand* (Ja ae meperuehesanecssd John F. La Follette 
SPrimceton* (Gibson).............. John Q. A. Goodman 
Rei PR onanas covecissccca Ira W. Yeoman 
Ren RES . F. Chilcote 
Richmond* (Wayne) ... .......... Roscoe kman 
o ey ES Kramer, Heuring & May 

Reck ville* (Parke)...........00...-.000-- wood Hunt 
Bhelbyville* (Shelby) RE - Love rs McDaniel 
‘South Bend* (St. J ——_ pbesabeenerns Handley & Pyle 
Refer to Cashier Citizens’ Nat. Bank of Attica, Ind 


Geo. A. Kurts. Refers to South Bend National 


ok, 
Bullivan* eA 000. cocece ANTOINETTE D.LEACH 
Commercial law especi - Depositions 
,Teegarden tMerebal)) eunboosesesssccenee Bee ‘Plymouth 
Terre Haute (Vigo)...-...........-- Frank A. Kelley 
Va P CP SECRE) 2 wc vccaccncsecncccces W. E. Pinney 
Yeti: (Ripley)..... saniacnmesccl ont cobs 
“noennes* (Knox)..... Ree 


W bash* (Wabash).......cceseseceee----Oliver Bo 
W hart) Send to Gos: a 


Wainut (Marshall) .............-...----- See Plymouth 

Washington* (Daviess)............ Pad — & Padgett 
Refers to the People's National Ban 

Winamac* (Pulaski).............----+.---- Nye & Nye 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Ardmore (Pickins)........Herbert, Walker & Cannon 
Refer to City National Bank of Ardmore. 
Bokcbita (Choctaw Nation) ..........George B. Lang 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Bristow (Creek Nation)...........-..- Send to Sapulpa 
Caddo (Choctaw Nation).......Charles E. McPherren 
Chickasha* (Pickins) .......--.. Charlies L. Fechheimer 
Grove (Cherokee Nation) ..Send toJ.C. Starr at Vinita 
Mounds (Creek Nation)..........-....Send to Sapulpa 
ee sNOresk Nation) iii thin sa West & Parker 
Musco; ( on uw g8, Wes arker 
ont dieses Nation). T. J. Lillard 
hnalere (Creek Nation).. 





Sapulpa‘ (Creek Nation)......- y 
So. McA lester (Choctaw Nation)....McKennon & Dean 
— (Cherokee Nation)............ J.T. Parks 
SEMRRD .0-.nccsesscscceoesce cecsse C. Treadwell 
Refers to the First National Bank.” 
Tulsa (Creek Nation)...........------ Send to Sapulpa 
Vinica (Cherokee Nation) 
J.C. Starr. Refers to First Nat’] Bank of Vinita 
& Planters’ Mutuallins. Ass'n, Little Rock, Ark. 
Wagoner (Creek Nation)............- Craig & Kellogg 


IOWA. a 
ebeieee nem inenes Salat Danie er 
Stir ee — me 


an 

Bode (1 = we 
Barlingvon" (Des ii . L. Cooper 
ay, At ppieephenebsenmll Send to Decorah 
Carroll* (Carroll)........... nsbeadosnand C. E. Reynolds 
Cedar Falls (Blackhawk) ............... W. H. Merner 

Cedar (Linn) 

COOPER. CLEMENS & 4; Security Savings 
Bank Practice in State and Federal 


courts. Spec ecial collection department and col- 
lections enlicited. Notaries in office and depo- 
sitions taken. Refer to Cedar Rapids National 
Bank, Merchants’ National Bank and Security 


Savings Bank. . 

FEE & FEE. Refer to First National Bank, Center- 

ville Nat'l Bank and Citizens a 
Charles Ci Doccccncccccccceccceses . W. Burr 
Uharter ( ee soci; eucssesneccosces L. E. Goodwin 
Cherokee* (Cherokee) ..........--..-.-- J.D. F. Smith 
Clarion* (Wright) ..........--..----..-- N ingle & Nagie 
(Taylor).........+. «----+---- J lammer 
Clinton* (Clinton) ..............-.+.- George B. Phelps 
GROOMED. oc cewce ence cosccsee Send to Jefferson 
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Corning* (Adama)............-....... D. H. — erhoft 
Council Bluffs* (Pottawattami). ap ee . Barke 
Cresco* (Howard)............ Converse Ps Grannis 
GT MR ecitnndvncncnseteveceat John M. Hays 
CN ncniicmesonns aunniad Send to Jefferson 
DPOORS® (BOGUE) cc cccacnaccccsoanncces ae R. Tabor 
Sg Se eee H. Lindbur, 

Decorah* (Winneshick) bdenesen sGenenat arthell 


_F.B 
Denison* (Crawford)........cccce.-ssceses Zz. P: ‘aun 
Des Moines* (Polk) 

GUY R. CARSON. Refers to Governor of Iowa, 
banks and wholesale houses. Collections made 
any place. 

Dabuque* (Dubuque) 





LYON & LYON, Cor. 5th & Main sts. Refer to First 
National Bank, Dubuque; American, Adams 
and U. 8. Ex press Co. ‘sand any Dubuque man- 
ufacturer or whalasnior, The i. B. Clafitn Co., 
New York; Carson, Perre, Scott & Co., Chicago. 

Duncombe (Webster).............. Send to Fort Dod, 
ND CID i cnnse <ccesewssiuannuas . B. belly 
Eidors are? Ward & Hays 
Refer to First Nat'l Bank and Hardin Co. Bank. 
Bn Ree® (ORABOORD nncscspescicesncnss W. A. Preston 
Emmetsburg* (Palo Alto) ----D. B. Roberts 
Estherville* (Emmet, ..............- Adama & Stover 
Refer to First Nat'l Bank and Bank of Estherville. 
og | ee E. R. Smith 
Fonda (Pocahontas) ..........-.0...-- Z. C. Bradshaw 
Fort Dodge* (Webster)................. Frank Farrell 
Fort Madison* (Lee)................ Watson & Weber 







Garner (Hancock). mene: | & Blackstone 


nd to Fairfield 
8. lan 


Send to Emmetsbarg 
Grand Junction (Gg0dRA) ...cccsas-- ..-.W. H. ADAMS 
Kefers to Grand Junction and Citizens’ Banks. 


Grinnell* (Poweshiek)................ aines & Lyman 
Grundy Center* (Grundy)............ Elisha A. Crary 
Guthrie Center* (Guthrie) .......... m. D. Milligan 
Hamburg* (Fremont)............ d & Stevens 
Hampton’ (Franklin).............. Fred. A. Harriman 
se ee eee aes T. R. Mockler 
Ce ee ic ccessscccscnecsvenans W. P. Briggs 
Hawarden (Sioux)............... Hutchinson & Piank 
Humboldt (Humboldt)........ Prouty, Coyle & Prouty 
ee | eee Homer 8. Bradshaw 
Independence* (Buchanan).............. E. E. Hasner 
Indianola* (Warren) ........-.....-.---++ O. C. Brown 


Refers to the Warren County Bank. 
Iowa City* (Johnson)..............-...- J.G. Marner 
Probate law and collections a specialty. Refers to 
Jobnson Co. Savings Bank & Iowa City State Bank. 








P. L. Ha 
pesdtdeness --.-Send . Fort 
Le Mars* (Pilymouth)...............c000. E. T. BEDELL 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Lenox (Taylot).....ccccccccscccccccccccess J.B. Dunn 
Livermore (Humboldt) :................- Send to Bode 
— TREE Send to Fairfield 
GHarrieca) ee L. R. Bolter & Sons 
ie ille (Calbows) eee: to Jefferson 
8 en to Creston 
Lyons c a a F. T. Holleran 
pouhehbee 66okeneunent Walter Canaday 
Mallard (Palo cerns sae - Send to Emmetab 
Fred. B. Blair 
eaesecccce a+++ «00. Thos. W. Bittle 
. Bennett 
. Bauman 
——— 
e Mem 
Aldrich & Lawrence 
aaitiniod ‘C. H. Johnston 
Frank Tamisiea 
--Babb & Babb 
Brown 
---W. P. Perrin 
Neola ( .--Riley Clark 
Nevada* (S Dekniddediobekedadinnell BERT B. WELTY 
to Citizens’ Bank of California, Iowa, and 
First National Bank, Nevada. 
Newell (Buena Vista) .................-.-- z W. Bane 
Newton* (Jasper).............0---+0-+---- B. J. Engle 
ere to Farmers and Merchants’ State Bank of 
ewton. 
Ocheyedan (Osceola) ............--.00«-- B. F. Barnett 
COREE GEIR ccccccccccccsesecces W. B. In 
Onawa* (Monona)................ McMillan & 
ge * (Sioux).......... ecccece -Orr & Te Paske 
Onge — owe G. F. Hum 
rs to the Mitchell County Bank 
OR Gn co cc cevcccs cosccceces ‘W. S. Hedrick 
Oskaioosa* (Mahaska)...........-...... James A. Rice 
Ossian (Winneshiek)................. Send to Decorah 
Ottosen (Humboldt) .._.............-...- to Bode 
Ottumwa* (Wapello) ....... scoceeed George F. Heindel 
wood (Jeflerson)................ Send to Fairfield 
Paton (Greene)............... -....-Send to Jefferson 
Pleasant Plain (Jefferson) ..... ---..-Send to Fairfield 





Postville (Allamakee) ..........-.-----+- F. 8. Burling 
Preston (Jackson)............-+--+ Send to Maquoketa 
Primghar* (O’Brien).... .......... O. H. Montzheimer 
Rippey (Greene) .... ......-..+++---- Send to Jefferson 
Rock apidse (LER) .coceescccesenssecsocss C.J 

Rook Valley (Sioux).............-cceccee Ww.c 

SOGEEO CHOMEIINID eccccccccececepescecosns C. Delle 
Ruthven (Palo Alto)...... ...... Send to Emmetabarg 
ND Ne EE cn cecdcconsdeccsctannuds 

ee see J. + ¢ Willoos 
BOMREE GEN nccccccescccccecscces csenes A. le 
Scranton (Greene). .. ooaees-s---- Sond to Jefferson 
Shannon City (Union)................. Send to Creston 
Sheldon (O’Brien)............-+-seseess-- Boies & Roth 
Shenandoah (Page)..............--.-----C. 8. Keenan 
| eee O. J. Clark 


Sigourney* (Keokuk).............--.-+-- G. D. Woodin 
Sioux City* (Wood 


LOHR, GARDINER RA LOHR, Masonic Bldg. bone 


tions, depositions and general law p 

Refer to Merchants’ and t Natl — 
Sioux Rapids (Buena Vista)...........-. Johnston 
Spencer* (Clay)........-..-......-Buck < Kin trick 
Spirit Lake* (Dickinson)...............- . E. cis 
Storm Lake* (Buena Vista) ..... ««----Maok & DeLand 
Tama (Tama) Ww 















rty (Muscatine) . 

West Union CEPGNEED ccncccsccccescsend J.J. Berke y 
Winterset* (Madison)...............- A. W.C. Weeks 
KANSAS. 

Abilene* (Dickinson)............... cecees G. W. Hud 
Aitamont —— eesccesccce wsceneee d to Oswezo 

Anthony* (Harper) ...... o coccces Huston & McColl 

Arkansas City «Cowley! ........ ... Albert Faulconer 
— to Farmers’ State Bank ana Citizens’ state 
Bau 

Atchison* (Atchison) 

Bellevilie* (Republic) 

Beloit* (Mitchell)..........-...--.-+e0ee 

Buffalo (Wilson)....... 


Fort Scott* (Bourbon) 
Lefers to First National Bank. 
Fredonia’ (Wilson) 








Law office and Investment Agency. Refers to 
eaantn County Bank and State Bank of - 
en City* (Finney)............ Srsend Milton Brown 

Garnett* + Mmmm eovsce euusceees A. J. Smith 

Girard* (Crawford) .................---+-+- T. Woolley 

Goff (Nemaha)...........-...-+.- eecead Send to Seneca 

Goodland* (Sherman) .............. ...... 

Refer to First National Bank. 

Goons See eneseasaenueques .. J. H. Jennisoe 
EE nnitincednocconscs SA“ S. SISSON 
fere to t eo Ha State Bank and Seourity 

State Bank of r 

Hiawatha* (Brown)............. aa+eeeees-W. F. Shale 

Holton* (Jackson)..............++ Hopkins & kins 

Horton (Brown).... « avcenccoces cecees Means & 

Hoxie* (Sheridan)............ .....-- W. F. Schultheis 

Humboldt* (Allen)..... cccccccencecccocceds Mis MNOEE 

a a seneewsal eco aes tg 

etmore* (Hodgeman)........ ......--+.-+- 

Jewell (Jewell)...... ecocccccodse Oe og 

Junction a Cee 

Kansas ( Poccoce cescees THOS. J. oo 

Refers to Merchants’ Bank, Commercial State 
ee ae Ee 3. Gillett 
gman* (Kingman). .-P. B. 
(Labette) ... Send to Osweg* 
Larned* (Pawnee) ... W.H.V 





“ oan ernoo 
Lawrence* (Dougias).............-... ORD CLINGMAD 
Refers to La National Bank. 
ers wrence 2 
-..-Gwo, D, Abel 
John F. Hanson 


Refi Ae -k, ~- Lindsborg, and 
L en speeennccoeeseoce -s+--+1- Tones & Jones 
* (Riley) ..cccccccce evccneces ae ©. 
Marion* (Marion)............-0+.-+-+-- 
pore o ened John A. hton 
MePherson" (MePherson)...........-Sohm D, Millikin 
dl, ee — 
a (Ottawa, pecceneccoces SEE . Hurley 
Mound i DecccceccecccceccceesSO We ROMEO 
Mound Valley* (Linn)...............-. Send to Oswego 
Newton* (Harvey)..........-..+- --Bowman & Bucher 
Norton" (Norton), ..... peenes goosnsnane I. BH. Thom 
os ( rs Min ii evcceccesces G. Webb 
to Oberlin National 
Olathe (Je sendsenvqubaeneensael Foster & Ferrel 
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Osawatomie (Miami)........ 
Sey J. K. Mitchell 
Refers to First National Bank. 


--.---- Louis Harver 


cosets - WilKkame 





- WAGNER. Refers to State Bank of Oak- 


Smith Centre* (Smith) 
Stockton" oe 


— A. HU HURON. Prompt aie uae, 
| a National and Central Nat'l Banks 
in all courts. 


esenoveccecel A Rice 
W. B. Ham 


Sedgwick) . 
Winfield* (Crowley) Charies W 
Yates Center* (Woodson) ....Stephensen & Hognueland 


KENTUCRY. 

(ciel Gre peggesncnesenssessones 

ae y. Mansfield 
Robert Emmet Puryear 


Perec Tere rr rr ret TTT 


Danville* (Boyle) .............0.00+ ecoce 
Falmouth* (Pendleton) 
Franktort* (Franklin)............. — | 

Grayson* (Carter) ............+. scedncens E. B. Son 
Greenup* (Greenup ...........scecesseees- 
Gelli iitinctitnanedestintesendsdddeinte Ww. Hf “MILLER 

Refers to Winchester Bank of Winchester, Ky. 

Henderson* ee - 


mae the 8 centhart eas 
Maytield* (Graves) ; 


= oe Deane & 'G, Brock 


Gera 
ns8e je* ( . 
Salyersville* (Magoffin). ° ee 
Collections promptly attended to. 
BSomerset* (Pulaski)........ coccccecece J.P. 


Uniontown (Butler) 
Vanceburg* (Lewis) 
wemties’ ( y ~~“ epee 
est Liberty* ( an) 
Winchester (Clark) 


AOR OR ene ee eeeee 


Field 
«eee W. B. Lykins 
Beckner & 


LOUISIANA. 
Alexandria* (Rapides) ............. ----Leven L. Hooe 


Homer* | ee ee ef E. Moore 
Marksville* (Avoyelles) 
M A aaccvescccoces “Stabee & Russell 
JAMES T. & JOHN D. NIX, 127 Carondelet 

National Bank, New Orleans Na- 


Charlotte (N. C.) Nat'l Bank. 
sati et 
Rayville* (Richland) 


Shreveport* (Caddo) 
Vidalia (Concordia) 


Pe, Wise. Rand ant lolph & Randal! 
ri.) . Dogg, Judge of 10th Judicial 
District, La.; Britton & Koontz, Natchez, Miss., 

and Judge D. N. Thompson, Harrison 


Ashland (Aroostook) 
Refers to Geo. R. Gardner, Jud 


roscoggin) . 
Refer to the National Shee & Leather Bank and 
First National Bank, both of —— . 
Augusta* a mag 


10S 
"Refers to Veazie a 


Biddetorat (York). iitaiadies 
Branswick ( Cumberland) . 

Refers to Union Na 
Calais (Washington) 














IMORE (Baltimore) 


N. RUFUS GILL & SONS, Wallis Bidg, 215 St. Paul 


st. Collections, insolvency, contested liti 
tion, etc. Refer to Central Foundry > 
mere Trust & Com. Co., ee 

ie Fidelity & it Co.of] ane 
a, — VE, BO BOWLING & HAL a 

ercial and banking law and collections. 

Certifies Public Accountant. dae os nap 
of Deeds. Notary Public and —— Ad- 
justers. Members Attorn F 








-; annua R. W. MoMICHAEL 
Refers to First Bank and Second Nationa 
Bank of Cumberland. 

Denton* (Caroline) ..................-.Henry R. Lew's 
Easton* (Talbot) ....................-3. Frank Turner 
Elkten* ‘Cecil)..... eeuchescceccece L. Marshall Haines 
Frederick* ( D enceescce 7. why y 

ashington)....... rmstron, Scott 
Hancock (W GEE). cocccccce: cece ohn T. Mason 


Refers to 7 Bank of Somerset, County and 


a Crisfiel 


pppoe .-Toadvia & Bell 
peececsecencacenna A. P. Barnes 
car" (Onell: secesecans "Charis E. Fink 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Adams (Berkshire)......... .....--+++..-- N. H. Bixby 
Amesbury (Essex) .................-..Jacob T. Choate 
Amherst t— Di dnescanenceeeds Send to Holyoke 
ye en (Worcester) .......... Send to Fitch 
Athol (Worcester) ..............+«---- R. Harlow 
Attleboro (Bristol)............ Send to North Attleboro 
Barnstable* (Barnstable)..........Hiram P. Harriman 
BOSTON* 


(Suffolk) 
HERBERT L. BAKER, 30 Courtst. Practice in all 
courts. Collections and commercial litigation 
given prompt attention. Bankrup and 
corporation law a spe jalty. Refers to 
Trust & Safe Dep. or any bank in Boston. 


MOORE & we. 5 Tremont st. (Fred. W. Moore, 


Oliver W. Shead.) General law and corpora- 
tion practice. Collections. Refer to Mercan- 
tile Trust Co., Higginson & Co., bankers, 
Vermilye & Co., kers, Bradstreet & Co., 
Browning, King & Co., clothiers, bg 
Press, Cambridge, C. C. Harvey & Co.. piano 
mfrs., Arthur — Co., wholesale steel. 


Brockton FE ss0-+0------ ..Herbert H. Chase 
Brookfield (Worcester) ..............-. H E. Cottle 
Cambridge’ (Middlesex) ...... Augustine J 
se pee ay, = eccccccecceses —— 4 
icopee 8 OM) oe ceccccces Send to Chicopee 
Clinton (Worcester) Caden eenewened Edmond A. Evans 
Daiton (Berkshire).................. Send to Pittafield 
Fall River (Bristol).................. Phillips & Faller 
(Worcester).............. Charles H. Biove 
Foxboro ( — ~ ecacce — svecee Robert W. Carpenter 
Refers to Wm. B. Crocker, Pres't Foxboro Sav. B’k. 
Gloucester (Essex). .........-.. «+++. Chas. A. Russel 
Great Barrington (Berkshire) ........... 0. C. Bidwell 
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Caribou (Aroostook)............ ««-. Chas. G. Briggs | Greenfield (Franklin)................-.. He J 
Refers to Aroostook Trust & Banking Co. Hadley (Hampsnire)................- Send to Holyoke 
Chelsea (Kennebec) ...........-..---- Send to Gardiner | Hav rhill (Essex).................... obn M. Dunle 
Cherry field (Washingt.n) -Fred L. Campbell | Holyoke (Hampden)..........  ...--.-. Jehn Hildreth 
Dexter (Penobscot). . -Crosby & Cros Lawrence* (Essex)........--...... Harry R. Lawrence 
er* ( nis). enese Peaks & Smi i tinancaisondcaseennasenniil . B. Clark 
(Ww Cao seuaascaence JOHN H. McFAUL | Lowell* (Middlesex).... .......... Crowley & O'Hearn 
fers to any k in city or any county Lunenburg ( Worcester) . Send to Fitchburg 
* (Frankl - | ecccceccccccece L (EBasex)....... --. Arthur Bogue 
Refers to First Nat'l B’k and Franklin Co, Sav. B’k. (Middlesex) --U. H. C ver 
a — yr eure spocooeee a 7 i ccmneurceoennimata Jease A. Taft 
Gardiner (Kennebec) ............. rge ew Bedford* (Bristol) ...... pre a 
Houlton* (Aroostook). .... ----- James Archibald g- 
Lewiston (Androscoggin) . "Oakes, Pulsifer & Ludden | New P GP sccccannccceccoseces 
Refer to Lewiston Trust & Safe Deposit Co. and North Adams (Berkshire) ........... F ieo E. SowLin 
First National Bank, both of Lewiston. North Attleboro (Bristol) 
Livermore Falls ( ) John H. Maxwell | Norwood (N P eacnesccecccesccecce. Ce i GED 
Oakland (Kenneboc) ............,-..---Gee Field Sl icnincsdeseacasuntns Henry J. Field 
Oldtewn (Penobscot)................... Clarence Scott * (Berkshire).............. . A. 
Refers to Eastern Trust & Banking Co., Oldtown. _ eee ++---- William G. A. Pattie 
Pittafield (Somerset).......... ....-.-+---- Abel Davis Rockland (Plymouth Co.).............. D. Perry Rice 
cance ee sececes csecece Send to Gardiner 19, Rice Block & 73 Saas t st., 
necaseansasendied oyes practi ers to Mr. E. P. Torrey, 
Randolph a edecenaened Send to Gardiner President Kockland Natioral Bank. 
puicweces cece Edward B. M Galem* (Eesex).......... .............P. J. McCusker 
Saco* (York) EEE ave Geo. E. Grant | ghelburne Falle (Franklin)............ Henry J. Field 
| ee Fred J. Allen | gouth Hadley (Hampshire)........... Send to Holyoke 
A for Sanford National Bank. w gpringtield* (Hampden) 
I ar sa ee Sa age W. Gower RICHARD J TALBOT, 407 Main st. Refers to 
South ao d)-.-+-- scnoncsccnsstaan as basa Hampden Trust Co. and Cv y National Bank. 
Waterville (Kennebec).............-. Harvey D. Eaton D E. WEBSTER, 431 Main st. Collections and com- 
est Gardiner (Kennebec).......... Send to Gardiner mercial law; Notary Public. Refers to First 
National Bank. 
Taunton* (Bristol)... . eecccees reer G. Washburn 
MARYLAND. Thomaston (Litchfield ‘ 
lis* (Anne Arundel) ...... James R. Brashears 





Battle Greek (Calheun)..........Charles F. McKenzie 
Refers to National Bank of Battle Creek, City 
Bank and Merchants Savings Bank. 
ton Harbor (Berrien) .............- Gore & Harvey 
Geo. W. Dafoe 


and -—— References: First 


National 
Calumet and Seats Savings Bank, Laurium. 


MacDONALD. POWER & McCORMACK, Hermann 
Block. Refer to — Bank and 


Merchants and Miners 
Columbiaville (Lapeer)................ Send to Lapeer 
Croswell —— cece coceccecccecces Wilford olen 


ETROIT* 

WILLIAM ha IANUARY, Attorney & Counselor, 4 
Bah! Bloc References: U.S. Senator R. ‘s 
Alger; J. my Clothier; Grinnell Bros., 
Music Hou-e; J. Brushaber Sons, Farniture ; 
or any judge or bank in city. 

LEWIS A. STONEMAN. Also Commissioner of 
Deeds, State of New York. 


SAYLES & HAMMOND. Refer to J. L. Harper & 
t Cigar Co. 


Co. and Cabine 
Katon Rapids (Eaten) ................ Corbin & Peters 
Flint* (Gemesec).........2--00----eneeee- & Parker 
Frankfort (Benzie)....................- E. B.C 
Fremont (Newaygo) ecccccccocccccccccce- A. F. Tibbits 
G Ledge ( Diseedicccaccend ener K Alexander 
Gladwin* (Giadwin)....................3.T. pbell 


Grand ids* (Kent) 

TAGGART, DENISON & WILSON, 1011-1015 Michigan 
Trast © ‘o. Bldg. General practice. Settlement 
of cstahes andl it law. Commercia] matters 
throughout Western Michigan. Refer to Kent 
Co. Savings —_ National City Bank and 


Mi 
Hancock (Houghton)..........- Dunstan & Hanchette 
Harbor Beach (Huron)..............-- Charles L. Hal) 
Hart* (Oceana) ............... ...- Winfield 8S. Hanson 
Hartford (Van Buren)........--...-.---- A. H. Tuttle 
Refers to Hartford Exchange Bank i Postmaster. 
Spee’ nga ei 2 
oughton™ (Houghton).........-.- ray, wk. oe 
Imlay RABOEE) ccccccccccccccceces to Lapeer 
NN CI vnc ccccceccocecccescconces H. J. Horrigan 
oa ae ( Ic)... ...-+------ Hum — & eae 
Ispheming ( mette) ............. Hayden oung 
..Badgley & Badgley 
deman & Adams 
Me H. Mains 
ward C. Chapin 
White, Loughnane & Cramton 








dal 
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Mount Clemens* (Macom 














Bank 

















a eS) 














aes Bank. 











*~ 





















Saint James” (Watonwan) 





: tion estate, pro 
| Refers to Sorchants’ Net National 
































J Folly Seritfiniey 


MoComb Ci (Pike). 
Meridian* ( derdale 

































































Laurium (Houghton)..... ..........-- Send to Calumet 
Manistee* (Manistee) . . -.- eeeee- JOHNPH. GRANT 
Refers to First National Bank and Manistee Co. 
v Savings Bank 
; eg = — sucwes -Chas. R. Brown & Son 
i ct eee eESdnsobSsosccoscced Send to Lapeer 
: Midiena i Didicescscacswunecten M. H. Stanford 


b) 
} WILLIAM he JENNEY, Refers to Uliman Savings 


+: er to S. Rosenthal 
a tit Pontiac* (Oakland).................John H. Patterson 
ae: ‘ fers to First Comme: Bank. 
mn ae uron* (St. docs seed oses sass Ww oore 
: ; Port Hi St. Clair Law & M 
tied Romeo ( iikcks conesmecnnste C. C. Thorington 
i w* ( fH) nec cccccccccccs athan S. 
| Nathan 8. Wood 
he t Joseph* (Berrien) .........-.-..----- W. J. Lyon 
: iM Sault Ste. Marie* (Chippewa) ......... ome 4 Cady 
i iM te Ee B. N. r 
Pte rgis (St. J Be) scccncccoceess Charles A. Sturges 
: if Three Rivers (St. J DD .nushesoubes 8. M. Constantine 
ihe ae Bey t — Traverse) . shane rae 
aa es ity (Bay) .......... oe cecnees- 
1) West Branch* (O _ PR . Gnolgrens 
: Ypsilanti (Washtenaw)................... D. C. Griffin 
i: MINNESOTA. 
i Ada* (Norman)........-.--.---+-+-++---- Gray & Gray 
eit Lea* (Freeborn)... .........-.- Todd & Car! 
+f Alden (Freeborn) ..............-.0ce-- H. G. Latourell 
ag Amboy (Blue Earth)................. Chas. Thom 
i Austin* (Mower)............-.-.+.+-- L D. 


— tee gt Win, ARATE. W. A. Flemin 
— CWE). cccnccccs Everdell & — 

Canby (Yellow Medicine)..........- Geo. Fitzsimmon 

Cees (PUR) .ccnncccaccvccees RICHARD M. HAYES 


Refers to Bank of Crookston and Merchants’ Na- 


iS Lakefield (Jackson)................... H. G. arell 
48 — Falls* (Morrison). --Lindber, h & Blanchard 
. se PERMEE” CNER) . coccccusccscnsnnels D. Van Dyke 

2 Mankato* ( Blue Earth ..--8. B. Wilson 
if Marshall (Lyon) ................+..-- Virgil B. Seward 

; Minneapolis* (Hennepin) 

FIFIELD, FLETCHER & FIFIELD, 920-930 Lumber 
a xchange. mm: corporation and real 
at estate law, 5 ties. Refer to Flour City 

, National Bank or any bank or jobbing house 
bi 

: fr Montevideo” (Chippewa) ..... a Lynder A. Smith 

\ Fer Moorhead* (Clay)..........------ James M. Witherow 
General law practice and collections. Refers to 
t i onal Bank and mer x 4 


SAINT PAUL* aoe A 
S$. P. CROSBY, 61 1 Globe mr _— 


t { | Attorneys for Merchants’ Bank a Bank : ° f Winona. 
a Zumbrota (Goodhue)....... covcncccese .-J. H. Farwell 
ee 

q ‘es : MISSISSIPPI. 
ut Aberdeen” (Monroe)........-+--.-.0--000-- G. C. Paine 
 Brookhaven* (Lineoln)............ 


eee rrr rrr ee 


flore. 
(Harrison).......... Send to poner i Ci 
ebarg” | aaa 


eee F. Fant 
J 





Rosedale* (Bolivar). CHARLES SCOTT, WOODS & SCOTT 
Refer to Hanover N Bank, 


Memphis National Bank, a Tenn. 
Scranton* (Jackson) ...........-.... Ballard & Bullard 
Vicksb (Warren) .. ...... “Smith, Hirsh & Landau 
W ( Ditacnses natn Napier 






eeeweee 


; Remmend 


"Elie 


New York, and 





MISSOURI. 
Alton’ (Oregon) ............ eeesenecosoce L. P. Nerman 
Ash Grove (Greene) .............+---+--+- J. O. Martin 
Birch Tree (Shannon) ........-.-....- “* to Winona 
Bloomfield* (Stod D ssaeantan<aaeeill E. J. Williams 

Refers to the Bloomfield Bank. 
Boonville* (Cooper)........ eneseeees -W. G. Pendleton 
Bow Green“ (Pike).............- Robert L Motley 
eld (Lima)........ encessoensses J.B. aes 


6) Charles J. Walker 
Refers to Boone County National Bank and Ex- 
change National Bank. 

Ee RR Lansing Staats 
Refers to the Citizen's Bank of Dexter. 


Eminence (Shannon) 










Gainesville* oa 
Grant Mey hd ( —w s-3 
I TE EET 

Refers to First Nat'l and German- imerioan Banks. 
Harrisonville* (Cass) ..............-- Culbertson 
Huntaville” (Randolph) ...... ....-- . Hamilton 

— to Farmers & Ssochente” Bank of Hunte- 
Independence* (Jackson) . ---Jno. N. Southern 
—- Sn (Osta .R. W. Morrow 
Joplin (J: ana w. 

A. M. Allen 






(Saline) ..Chas. A. Knight 
Refers to Bank of Saline, at this place. 
MarahRald* (Webster) ..ccceccccceccccccccecs M. Selph 
ee aa aa ee 
em * ) 
Mexiso* (CAREEERD) cocccccccccceccccces k R. Jesse 
Moberly* (Randolph) ‘orrest G. Ferris 
Montgomery (Montgomery Warren Lewis 
Jowcccccecccoccceeescces " 
nieseasaepsidelaniabsaiateiniaibioniiel A.J 


Suscnahepepessoncunateell 


. Evans 
Geo. P. Huckeby 
St. Joseph* (Buchanan) 


RALPH 0. STAUBER. Refers to First National 
Bank, German-American Bank and National 
Bank of St. Joseph. 


Princeton* (Meroer 
Rich Hill (Bates) 


LOUIS. 
T. SEORGE W. WINSTEAD, Suite 807, Carleton Build- 
racti Refers to Boatm 


_ ce. en's 
Book, Fr son- MekKinney Dry Goods Com- 
pany he — Company, 
all of St. 

Savannah* ( 


Andrew) 
Booher & Williams. Refer to the Commercial Bank. 









MONTANA. 


Billings* (Yellowstene) .............--.James R. Goss 


Butte* (Silver Bow) 









Choteau *(Teton) . . 

Dillon* (Beaverhead). $ 

Glas (Valley)...........- puma Kerr 
Eezare to Bank of Walley Go. 

Great Falls* (Cascade)..............-.- John N. Booth 

Hamilton ( er ainmnntpconesack un Engel 
Refer to Ravalli County Bank, Hamilto: 

Helena* (Lewis & Clarke).......... “EDWARD, + 
City ae: A general law practice in 


and stenographer in office. Be. 
ferenees: Union Bank & Trust Company and 
American National Ny 


ay (Flathead) ..............----MoC. Wininger 


City (Custar)......cc00..0...0- .--Geo. W. Farr 
MS ee eee National Bank. 





Missoula* (Missoula)...................J08. M Dixon 
White Sulphur Springs‘ (Meagher) 


cccccccoecFe 





NEBRASKA. 
Ainsworth* (Brown).........-....- A. W. Scattergood 
Albion* (Boone) .......------+++-+- Frank D. Williams 
Refers to Albion National Bank. 
Auburn* (Nemaha).........-----. John Scott McCarty 
Aurora* (Hamilton)............-- .John A. Whitmore 
Bartlett* (Wheeler) ..............- Bishop & Anderson 
Successors to A. L. Bishop. 
Beatrice* (Gage,.....-------.-- Prout, Dorsey & Davis 
Refer to fe First hemmenens Bank. 





(Merrick) ecacecescocees J. E. Dorsheimer 
Clarkson (Colfax).........-----«+-+++ Send to Schuyler 
Coleen? (PRED oc ccccccccesccccccecess Cc. J. low 


Cozad (Dawson)..............++--..Send to Lexington 
M. H. Flem 








— F CRD cccccces cesses Michel A. 
Hay S W Springs (Sheridan)... bead to Rashvill 
TIMER) 220000 coccce e 
= * hayen Tt etenataiailil 6 Hall ti eed 
a PB) wccccccccccccccccccces 
Holdrege" Phelps cccccccccccccesasocecoes See Hastings 
Howell (Colfax) ...........--.--+++++ Send to Schuyler 
Hyannis* (Grant) ....... besobscueuena W.L. Matthews 
Kearney* (Buffalo) ...........--...--++++ Warren Pratt 
MEGl (OOERE) ccccccceccecccesecesoss Frank P Voter 
h ¢ DS tsibebinesddnenen nae Send to Schuyler 
Lexington (Dawson)..........-.-... GEO. C. GILLAN 
Gam law practice. 


Lincoln* (Lancaster). . ..CHAS. 0. WHEDON 
Refers to First National Bank, , City National Bank 











and Security Investment Co. 
Linwood (Butier)......... .Send to Schuyler 
Madison* (Madison ---8. O. Campbell 
7% W. Cole 
peonce -G. 
sccccccunecceceseeesa N.D.J 
Norfolk* (Madison) ..............++.--- Mapes & 
North Platte* (Lincoln) .............- .- J.B. en 
Oakdale* (Antelope) ...........-.-«++-+++-- J.F 
Octavia (Butler) ..............----++- Send to Schuyler 
Omaha (Douglas) 
ALEX. A. ALLSCHULER, Refers to Commercial Na- 
nal and Merchants’ National Banks. 


-— ~~ = & oom. Refer to Union National 


JOHN ‘WiSON, BATTIN, ti stale 
Gas Co. and M. E. Smith & Co., wholesale dry- 
owen nee iolindbbasesuucsossindsqual R. R. Dickson 
Secncocncccecooscucenccoshes H. E. Oleson 


Rollan 
Send to David City 
.- Send to Schuyler 
J. H. Edmunds 








Jeccccccccccceccece 


(Clay od 
Wahoo* (Saunders ee wosnasses cocces E. E. 
Wakefield 4 eocccceccccsoncsoccooss O. E. Martin 
Wayne* (Wayne)... ................- ..-F.M. Northrop 
West Point" | Coming) aceseesee eccccoce CEE 


er ( )ecccee eccccecce ecccccccceces --8. Lan 
York* ( (York) 


NEVADA. 


Anstin* (Lander)...........-. «----«. Walter C. Gophers 
Carson City* (Ormaby).........0000+ceeees--0+ 

Reno* (Washoe). .... eaoseeconsesoesenie, NN Ee 
Virginia City* (Stery)................-..Geo, D. Pyne 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Andover (Merrimack)... ...........«-+--Geo. vo 
Bristel (Grafton). ... 
Colebrook* (C006)..-....-.«-+«+.+.ss00.T. F. Scenes 
























fo fe 8 8, OB i ee Ae eee 
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ees 
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Concord* aot ictal stata W. D. Hardy 
Dover (Straftord «««-+.----Send to Somerswort 

Exeter* (Itockingham). 2 cccccccsoccccescss John O'Neill 
Franklin (Merrimack) ..............- Thos. F. Clifford 
Franklin Falls (Merrimack).......... Send to Franklin 
Gorham ( ) ccccccccccce cm coccececes H. G. Noyes 
Great Falls (Strafford)........... Send to Somersworth 
Keene* (Cheshire)............-..----- Joseph Madden 

Refers to the Keene National Bank. 

Laconia* (Belknap)..........-....- Jewett & Plummer 
Lamenttel GNM. cocccccccccecccccsceos Fletcher Ladd 
Lebanon* (Grafton).............-.0.0- M. D. Cobleigh 


Manchester* (Hillsboro)..Burrham, Brown & Warren 
illiam J. M 


Ne P Gc cccccacones+cnaneseees A. 8. Wait 
Peterboro (Hillsboro) .............-. James F. Brennar 
Portamouth Remniagtem) ccccceese Samuel W. Emery 
Rochester (Strafford)............ Send te Somerswortn 
Somersworth (Stredierd) bacsdeceneessee Wm. F. Russel! 
Whitefield (Coos) cccccccccceecaccoesUs . Wright 
Wolfboro ( LD)... ccccescosnecscoccis Ws anes 
Woodsville* PRs cdéccéodsexsinacees Scott Sloane 
NEW JERSEY. 
Arlington (Hudson)............... 
Asbury Park (Monmonuth).......... WESLEY 8. STOUT 


State and Federal a 
Atlantic Ci (Atlan 


HARRY oorTON. Refers to any Nationa! bank 

of Atlantic City. 
Bayonne (Hudson).............. Roberson & Demarest 
Belvidere* (Warren)..........+.....-- John H. Daulke 
Bordsntown (Burlington).................- P. 8. Scovel 
Bound Brook (Somerset) .......... me ~ R. La Monte 


Bridgeton* (Cumberland) .. 
Camden* (Camden) 

ALBERT C. HEULINGS, 415 Market st. General 

ractice, collections and llaw. In 

‘ormation farnished relative New Jersey cor 

poration laws. C invited. Acts 

as resident agent for foreign Re 

fers to Nat'l State Bank or Security Trust Co. 

F. D. WEAVER. General law practice. Collections, 

corporation and commercial law. Acts as resi- 

dent agent for —— corporations. Refers 


to National State Ban 
Cape May C'ty* (Cape May).......Jas. ad tr . ae 


--Rex A Donnelly 






East Orange (Essex) ..........---+-+-- to Orange 
Elizabeth* (Uniom)........... RicHARD F. HENAY 
109 Broad street. 


Flemington* (Hunterdon).............. A. Queen 
Freehold* (Monmouth) .... .. ACTON C. Wanisionne 
Attorney and counsel for the Freehold Ban 
Hackensack* (Bergen 
Hackettstown ee -- sete 
Harrison (Hudson) ..... ° 
Hoboken (Hudson) .............+-. 


Jersey City* (Hudson) 


POTTS & HIGGINS, Commercial Trust Co. 
Building, 15 to 21 Exchange Place. Bank- 
ruptey and corporation law a specialty. Act- 
ing agente for over fifty 8, incor- 


— under New Jersey laws. Refer to 
ud son County National Bank and Commercial 
Trust Co. 
Lambertville (Hunterdon)....... Walter F. Havburst 
Long Branch (Monmouth)............. Thomas P. Fay 
or at Law. 
Manasquan (Monmonth)............. Parker & Pearce 
Matawan (Monmouth)............... Send to Freehold 
Moorestown (Burlington) ....... ...... G. M. HILLMAN 
Morristown* (Morris)............ -.... Chas. F. Axtel 
Mount Holly* (Burlington)............ G6. M. HiLLMAN 
Gaskill Bldg. oo Collections re- 


ceive my prompt attention. Acts an real- 
dent agent for non- eosthent : “cnn Refers 
to Mount Holly National Bank. 


Newark* (Essex) 


J. BAYARD KIRKPATRICK, 532 Prodential Building. 
Collections, commercial, corporation and pro- 
bate law. Refers to 
Essex County Nationa) Bank. 


GEORGE H. PIERCE, 164 Market st. Genera! 
Pree ractice in all courts. Collectiin department- 

eferences on request. 

3. RANDOLPH WOODRUFF. 142 Market Street. 
Master in Chancery, Supreme Court Comis 
sioner, Notary Public. Collection department 
under my personal su jon. Kefers to 
Eagle Banking Co. and State Banking Co., 
Newark. 

New Brunswick* (Middlesex)... .. Warren R. Schenck 

Refers to National Bank of New Jersey and Peo- 

ple’s National Bank. 


Ocean City (Cape May)............- Albert A. Howell 
Orange _ es ca William Adgat« Lord 
Palmyra (Burlington) ceccccecescesese John oJ Horner 
Passaic (Passaic)...........ccecocce-ceee Wm. W. Scott 
Paterson* (Passaic)........ ....... Simonton & Mickel 
Phillipsburg (Warren).............. Irwin W Schultz 
PUREE CINE cvces cncdcesecsvcnausad G. H. Brace 
Princeton (Mercer)...........ss«seeeseee- F. A. 
RANGED (UN sc ccncdisnded ccanbdegann Leslie Lupton 
Red Bank (Monmouth)... .. John 8. Applegate & Son 
Riverton (Burlington).......... ....« ohn G. Horner 
Rutherford (Bergen)................ James W. Miller 
— (padem) -------..-- ee 
erville* a L. Griggs 
Refers to First National Bank of 


; 








South Orange (Essex)................- Send to Orange 
Trenton’ (Mercer) ............----..++- Seott Scammell 
West Orange (Essex)................-- Send to —-_ 
Woodbridge (Middlesex) ewes Send to New Brunswick 

Woodbury” (Gloucester)..........A. H. SWACKHAMER 


Master in Chancery and Supreme Court Examiner. 
Collections and commercial law. Refers to First 
National Bank. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Alamogordo (Otero)................-- BYRON SHERRY 
Aivuquergue* (Bernalillo)........Thos. N. Wilkinson 


ativan ies... WB Bunker 
t egas ( ) ccccccecce. er 
Folsom (Union) . minadenence coacecesessn ee 

Las Vi * (San Miguel)........... Andreus A. Jones 
Santa Fe* (Santa Fe)............. George W. Knaebel 
Silver City* r- —eeaaante  —A-Sy Appel 


( Dc cccccccecs 


secsceceeeW. H. Winter 


NEW YORE, 


Adama (Jefferson) ............-.-..0e0+ Fred. B. Waite 
Albany’ (Albany) 
BUCHANAN, LAWYER & WHALEN, (Charles J. 
Buchanan, Soren Lowen, Robert E. Whalen, 
79 pelst. References: 
First National Bank, National Exchange Bank 
and National Savings Bank of Albany. 


Amsterdam (Montgomery)............ Walter I. Hover 

Aubarn* (Ca RES 

Babylon (Suffolk)........................8end to Islip 

Batavia* one hecienenedéccneneddsanes H. B. Cone 

Bath* (Steuben) .... .............-..--- C. F. Kingsley 
shore — Si déadcdcechencntedeoe Send to Isli 
mont* (Allegany) .....-.---+«-.+«+- _ A. 

Bergen (Genesee) ...........----.-++-+--- F. Robi 


NEW YORK* (New York) 


BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 

POWELL & CADY Guatwes. Daniel L.Cady), 06 
Broadway, N.Y.,and 67 St.James PL, Brooklyn. 
ag mg D.D. Whitney, Pres't Hamilion 
_ Ins. N.Y. Ci Geo. W. FR moto 

N.Y. Y tity, 3 Sh ag 

Brooklyn, N.Y.; Waterbury (Conn.) 


cases irahate 
on Crered Sustewenurtae advt.) 


BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 
POWELL & CADY,. — St. James Place. 
whee Falls (Niagara) ............ Cohn & Chormann 
Tonawanda an ionenenaasnd Ww Lane 
Nyack (Rockland) ................ William E. My ae 
Chas (St. Lawrence) ...... Hasbrouck & L 
(Cattaraugus)................- Clifford L. 
( Dococccescccece eco les Shumway 
Oneonta (Otsego) ..........-..----.-- J 
Oswego* (Oswego)............-.---+-- W. G. Robinson 
Owego* Tiege) penaesecaceceos eccconcesedt . Wallis 
(Westchester).......... Nathan P. Bushnell 


Penn Yan* (Yates)...................-John H. Butler 
Platts cr eeemnegnnesos= -se----Chas. H. Signor 
Potedam (St. Lawrence) ...........- Ginn & Marphy 
Refers to Citizens’ "National Bank of Potedam. 

Poughk (Dutchess) ......... Matin Heermance 
Pulaski ( .-.S. C, Huntington 

ae .C. Waterbury, Jr 
Khinebeck (Dutchess)............- Martin Heermance 
Riverhead* (Saffolk)......................3. W. Hand 





WwW. W FARLEY 
Refers to People’s Bank, “Binghamton Savings 
Bank and Binghamton Glass Co. 

| nay bases 7 

Brocton (Chautauqua)........ .....- -John L. Cam 
Refers to Fredonia National Bank, Fredonia, N.Y. 

Brooklyn* (Kings) See New York City. 

Buffalo* (Erie) 

MARTIN CLARK, Erie 5 Savings Bank Bldg. 
Refers to Fideli ty Trust Co., Third National 
Bank and Marine National Bank, Buffalo. 


Cambridge (Washington)............. Eliot B. Norton 





Camden (Oneida Co.)........Johneon. Coville & Moore 
a or (Montgomery) )....C. W. &). C. WHEELER 
law practice. Refer to National 
Spraker + 
° tario)..............-Henry M. Field 
Refers to Mekechnic & Co., bankers. 
Canastota (Madison) ...............--..«+- S. M. Wing 
ba )ccccccccccce Frank T. Evans 
P CRs ccncnccssccancescn Jesse W. Olmsy 
Refers to Catekill National Ban 
Charlette(Monroe).............«..+- Send to Rochester 
Chatham (Columbia).....................c. E. 
Refers to State Bank, Chatham, N.Y. 
Cohoes (Albany)...... Stedcoseccaceses James H. Berns 
College Point ( Deaceccocenes Send to Whitestone 
Cooperstown ( eccesee .. Arnold & Cooke 
Corning* EM). ccccces cocccecccces AW 
P ¢ Jeccccccsccccee Dougherty & Miller 
Dansville (Livingstoa)..................... B. G. Foas 
Eunkirk (Chautauqua). eens, Warner & Farnham 
Elmira‘ (Chemung)...... steceennees Robert T. Tarner 
Fairport (Moproe)..................Send to Rochester 
Flushing (Queens)........ _.Send to Whitestone 







Fonda* (Montgomery) . ... Peter W. Sitterly 
.Send to Canajoharie 
Frederick G. Spencer 
Fultonville (Montgomery) . ....Peter W. § a 
Geneva (Ontario)...........- ...... John G. Farwell 
Glens Falls (Warren). ..A. & L. Armstrong 
Gloversville (Fulton) .. ..Baker & Burton 








Gouverneur (St. Lawrence)..-.----.--- William Neary 
Herkimer* (Herkimer) .............-. .Geo,. H. Bunce 
Refers to First National Bank. 

Homer (Cortland) ................---- Send to Cortland 
Honeove Fails eeeeonees .....-Send to Rochester 
Hornellaville (Steuben) ...........-. Chas. Conderman 
Hudson* ‘Columbia)............- .4. F. B. Chase 

Ielip (Suffolk) ................-. George W. Weeks, Jr 


Refers to South Side Bank, Bayshore, N. Y. 


Ithaca* (Tompkins) .............- James L. Baker 
Jamestown (Chantanqua)........... -. Fowler & Weeks 
Refer to Jamestown National Bank. 


Johnstow n* (Fulton) 
FAYETTE E. MOYER. Refers to Bradstreet’s and 


the Johnstown 

Keeseville (Easex)...........-.----++--+- N. T. Hewitt 

Kingston* (Uister)............ NEWCOMB & METZGER 
A general law practice in State and Federal courts. 
Corporation, insurance and commercial law, special- 
ties. Collections promptly made. 

— Falls at amine)... ...0. cccccccsae S. H, Newberry 

a . 





cannon Ww. "Lather Reeves 


ie angie . Tom . Jr. 








---J. Frank R 
---Send to Cortland 
coceee-L. C. Aldrich 
..James ——— 
Chas. . ke, 


eens) " 
Yonkers (Westchester) .............-- Wm. C. Kellogg 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Ashbore* (Randolph)................ Wm. C. Hammer 
Asheville (Buncombe)...............-- Thos. A. Jones 
Park Bank and Wachovia Loan 







+e«---- W. J. Adams 
.--Hugh W. Harris 
& Foushee 


liam H. Le 
- SCALES, TAYLOR & SCALES 


Aastonia (Gaston) 
Greensboro* (Guilford). . 
City Attorne Atterneye for Nat'l Bank, 
Southern tone Trust Co., Sresnere Stock Ins. 
Co., Underwriters Ins. Co. and 
or —_ = in See 


Greenville* (Pitt) ................ encees Small & Long 

High Point (Guilford) Sidkccnavrasneemes W. P. Ragan 

Jefierson* (Ashe)..............-.-...---. J. B. Council] 
Refers to A. 8. Ellis, Clerk Superior Court, Jeffer- 
son, N.C. 

Lexington* (Davidson) .............. vee & Walser 

Maxton (Robeson).................----- B. F. McLean 


Refers to Bank of Maxton, N. C., and "Bank of 
Lumberton, N. v. 
Monroe* (Union).... 
Mt. Airy (Surrs)...... 
New Berne* (Craven)..............-..---- R. B. Nixon 
Raleigh* (Wake) ......... ANDREWS, ir 
303 Fayetteville st. Attorne for ae Saving 
Bank. Local attorney for Southern " eateneed 

Refers also to Citizens’ National Baa 


Reckingham* (Richmond) ........ provement Morrison 


-- Robert B. Redwine 
Geo. W. Sparger 









po eer J.S. Merrits 

Rutherfordton™ (Rutherford) ............T. B. Justree 

Siler City (Chatham)................-- Walter D. Siler 
Refers to Chatham Bank, Siler City. 

Shelby* Ce & Webb 






..Grier & Lon 


Sutherland (Ashe) W.R. 

Whiteville* (Columbus) J.B. Schulken 
* (Martin)......... .... H. W. Stubbs 

Wilmington* (New Hanover). .....-..-- _.P.B. Manning 


Winston-Salem (Forsyth)..Glenn, Manley & H-endren 


——— 





Bai 
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oe ah 


a ee 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 


Balfour (McHenry Co.).......Blaisdell, Bird & Sutton 

Bathgate (Pembina) Burke & Vick 

BISMARCK (Burleigh)..........-.. A. T. PATTERSON 
Refers to First National Bank. 

Bottineau (Bottineau) Send to Towner 

Cando* (Towner) .. .Frank D. Davis 
Refers to Towner County Bank of Cando. 

oa © (Stutsman J. A. Coffey 


). 
to the First National RB 
Devil’s Lake* (Ramsey) HEWRY G. MIDDAUGH 
Refers to Ramsey Co. National Bank, Vevil's 
Lake; First National Bank of Cando. 
Dickinson* (Stark) James G. Campbell 
Ellendale* (Dickey) A. D. Flemington 
Enderlin (Ransom) A. W. L. Hamilton 
Refers to State Bank of Lisbon and Ransom Co. 
State Bank of Sheldon, N. D. 
& Stambaugh 
Phelps & Phelps 
Grand Forks* (Grand Forks) Tracy R. Bangs 
Harvey (Wells) Send to Balfour 
EES 7 J. F. Selby 
Larimore (Grand Forks) 
Thomas H. Pugh Refers to National Bank of 
Larimore and Elk Valley Bank. 
Samuel J. Radcliffe, Refers to Elk Valley Bank. 
La — (La Moure) R. W. 8. Blackwell 
Refers to all La Moure County naniee: and James 
River Nationa] Bank of Jamestown, N. D. 
Send to Towner 
E. C. Rice 
Blaisdell, Bird & Sutton 
M. V. Linwell 


Charles H. Stanley 
Towner* yn Send to Minot 
Valley City* (Barnes Young & Wright 
Refer to prone National Bank. 
Velva (McHenry) 
Refers to any bank or business house in city of 
Sheldon or Enderlin, N. D. 
Wahpeton* (Richland 
Will po’ H. A. Armstrong 
i Send to Minot 
Send to Towner 


) 
orthwood Grand Forks) 
Rugby (Pierce) 
Steele* (Kidder) 


OHIO. 


Akron* (Summit)............ 


erst ( ) 
Andover (Aahtebala) 
Ashtabula (Ashtabula) 
Ashville (Pickaway) Morrison 
ae a A. Koons 
Barnesville (Belmont).....................E. T. Pe 
Batavia* (Clermont) Swing & McDonal 
Bedford (Cuyahoga) .........-. -Albert V. Taylor 

Refers to Produce Exchange Banking Co. 
Bellefontaine* (Logan) John C. Hover 
Blanchester (Clinton) ...........cc002-.e0--- P. Sa 
Bowling Green* (Wood).... .......... Gu 
Bremen (Fairfield) 


CINCINNATI* (Hamilton 
JOHN C. ROGERS, Suite 94, Perin Bldg. Long 
Distance Phone Main 3842. References: Brad- 
street's Mercantile Agency, Dun's Mercantile 
Agnes and any Cincinnati bank 
ickaway) H. A. Weldon 
LEVEL pi (Ca myahogs) 
P. HENRY SMYTH, 236 Superior street. Refers to 
Commercial National Bank. 
Clyde oo Jewccccccccccce eveness Finch & Dewey 


LUMBUS* 

DYER, WILLIAMS & STOUFFER, 514-518 Spahr Bldg. 
Commercial law and collections a —o 
References: Merchants & Manufacturers’ Na 
a umbus, Ohio, and U. 8. Fidelity 

Guaranty Co., Baltimore, Md. 

EDWARD N. HUGGINS, King Bldg. oe prac- 
tice for M gz Co., 

ger cr Mig. Co. 

te & Manufacturers’ ee 1 





(Seneca) 
Fremont* (Sandusky) ............... & 
Galion (Crawford)..................- Coulter & Tracy 





Seite ee eee T. E. Bradharb 
Grafton (Lorai See Elyria 


- Elliott & Katzenberger 

Refer to Farmers’ National Bank, Second National 
Bank and Greenville Bank Co. 

Hamilton* (Butlet,....-.. ectsvosave Shepherd & Shaffer 

Hillsboro* (Hi, .- Steele & Sams 


Lisbon* (Colv *oibianes posecesesuaeusceaned J. A. Martin 
Logan* (Hocking) ........ eocccccoceccoecs 8. H. Bright 
London* —~ wed anete G" & ——— 


Lorain eee Aiken 
Malta ( 
Mansfield” (Ri ERichland 


& Rhonemus 
to St. Mary's 
Mitchell & Tanner 


Middletown (Butler) 
Minster (Auglaize 
Mount Sterling ( 
Mount Vernon" een. 


wh (Tuscarawas).. ...... E. E. Lindsay 
New Philadelphia ¢ (Tuscarawas) ........- J. F. Kuhns 
North Baltimore (Wood) W. H. McMillen 
Norwalk* (Huron) 
Ottawa* (Putnam) 
Oxford (Butler) 
Painesville* (Lake) 


) George 

“yee Gund tiillewCemenniows 
Portsmouth* (Scioto Noah J. Dever 
Ravenna* @enege. » Wes 
Ripley (Brown) 
Roseville (Muskingum) .. 
Sabina (Clinton) 
Salem (Columbiana) Tayler & Baker 
Salineville en. --.L. C. Moore 


Send to Ripley 
9, (Clark)... .John L. Plummer 
St. Clairsville* (Belmont) 
St. Mary (Auglaize) 
Seoubenyilien anu... 
Thurman o— 
Tiffin* (Seneca 
Refers to Tidin Nationa) Bank. 
Toledo* (Lucas) 


CHITTENDEN & CHITTENDEN, Suite 932-4 Spitser 
Bldg. Sere for National Bank of Com 
merce, The Hardy Banking Co. and The Brad. 
street Co. Special collection department. 

HERBERT ORR, Rooms 40 & 50, Produce Exchange. 

mpt and accurate service. Refers to 

Merchants’ National Bank. Security Trust Co. 
and The Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Co. 

Toronto (J efferson)......-..-..----------- 8S. B. Taylor 

Uhrichsville (Tuscaraw 

Upper Sandasky* (Wyamdot) 

Urbana” (Champaign) 

Van Wert" (Yan Wert) ° 

Wickes ccdninisebtancinteveseneaseenes ..J. E. Burke 

Refers to Merchants’ State Bank. 

Wapat wy 

apakoneta* (Auglaize) 
Warren* (Trum ball) 
Washington C. H.* (Fayette) - R. Creamer 
Waverly* (Pike) CALDWELL 
Refers to First National Bank, 4S 
Wellston (Jackson) A. E. Jacobs 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


Arapahoe (Custer)....... .-.-------..-M. L. Holcombe 
fers to F. A. Snodgress and Judge R. J. Shive. 
Beaver’ (Beaver). 
Chandler’ (Lincoln) 
Refers to First National Bank 
El Reno* (Canadian) 
Guthrie* os 
Hobart (Ki 
— FP ‘PAUL. Refers to City National Bank, 
PATRICK S. NAGLE 


er™* ( sher) 
nga Agha 
wton (Comanche) - - am Bros. & Co. 


pte (Grant) ............ enweseeil C. W. Stephenson 
Mulhall a Cage) W. 4H. Matthews 
Mountain (Waahita) ..---0-0--.. J L. Bland 
Newkirk* (Kay) cones saasonecesce William Rouse 





Norman* (Cleveland) ..-Fisher & Hennessey 
Oklahoma City* (Oklahoma). 8 l, Keaton & Wells 
Refer to State National Bank and Oklahoma Trust 
& Banking Co. 
Pawnee* (Pawnee) 
Perry* (Noble 
Ponca City (Kay) 
Pond Creek* (Grant) 
Shawnee (Pottawatomie 
Refers to the First 
Stillwater* (Payne 


annie P. King 
Waukomis (G 


Chalmers B. Wilson 


Astoria* (Clateop) 

E e* (Lane).... Hale & 

Hillsboro* Washington). ..-Thos. H. & E. B. Ton 

McMinn -$ (Yam Hill odes & Rhodes 

Myrtle Point D secacacccccecescesene 8. D. Pulford 
Thorough yo given any legitimate begins. 


Portland (Multnomah) 
PIPES & yet. Practice in bie States ana 
State Courts. Commissioners of deeds. 


Com- 
pence ay oN ew ork, Ansocinted Lone 
Bankin, 


4 & San 
Francisco Sank dl ‘Ltd.), ye = ge 


Salem* (Marion).........-... . John W. Reynolds 
The Dalles* (Wasco) sng ilson 
Toledo (Lincoln) E. Hawkins 
Uniom* (Union) .ccccccccccccccccccce.cccese L. J. Davis 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Alexandria (Huntingdon) 
Allegneny* (ALi oCread 
Allentown* (Le Charles R. James 


I iin insicins ceaneaneii J. S. LEISENRING 
Solicitor for First National Bank of Altoona. 


Ambler (Mon 


Benton (Columbia) .. 
Bethlehem ye ow 
). 


Bridgeport ( enacted 
Bristol (Backs 


Carlisle* (Cumberland) 
Chambersburg* (Franklin) 


— ' NOBLE. Refers to Valley National 
of Chambersbarg and First Nat'l Bank 
of hy Pa. General law and collections. 
Business for non-residents given prompt atten- 
tion. Charges reasonable. 
Chester (Delaware) .................. Jesse E. Johnson 
Clarion* (Clarion) .... Reid 


Clearfield* (Cleartield) ...........Send to Curwensville 
) 


Conshohocken ( 
Condersport* (Potter) 
Curwensville | ey) 
Commercial law and litigation a s 
Danville* (Montoar) . 
Duneaneil (Bucks) 


ee e (Blair ... Send to Tyrone 


iton* a 
Ww. \ XIRKPA ICK, Ex-Attorney-General. 5. W, 
Cor. Centre Square. 


Ss. A. DAVENPORT 
632 State st. Refers to any bank in the city of 
Erie. General practice, corporation commer- 
meg a lem 
Franklin* (V 
Refers Sav. Bank & International Bk 
W. C. Sheely 


W. JUSTIN CARTER, Room 
to Harrisburg 


tional Bank. 
Hatboro Cemgmmery) 
Hazelton (L —y TN 
Holidayebare 
Hummelstown phin). 


Huntingdon* (Huntin: ) 
Huntingdon: (Hontingdon 
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Johnstown (Cambria)............-... HORACE R. > Pitteton (Luzerne)...... See seascacnssess ¥. C. Mosier 
. Commercial law and collections a epoca. Mer- | Port Matilda (Center) .... ..Send to ne SOUTH DAKOTA. 
cantile reports. Depositions taken. Notary in | Pottstown (Montgomery).. George L. Egolt 
office. Refers to the First National Bank. ns fageees  ee OE ES W. Schaick | aberdeen* (Brown)........----++-+-+---+,J- BE, Adams 
ers to any at this place. ‘exendvia? (Hameet)....<«.««ce0ccccoe Iiman 
Lancaster* (Lancaster) Panxsutawney (Jefferson)............ Jacob L. Fisher | #2 (Welw: 
A. S. HERSHEY, 47Grant st. My individual atten- Refers to Punxsutawney National and First Na | Canton* (Lincoln)... 
tion given to collections. Refers to Northern tonal —— Ire M. Beck Chamberiain* ( 
National Bank, Conestoge National Bank and | Reading” (Berks)...........------------Ira M- er | Clear Lake* (Deuel) 
People's National Bank. te (Clinton). ~......+..-++-- Send to Lock Haven | Custer (Custer 
Lansdale (Montgomery)...... .-.. Bend to Norristown | Rilpoces ve nn oo GM Ely | Deadwood? (Lawrence 
Latrobe* (Westmoreland) ......... Frank B. Hargrave Sd Rostinn’s ring (Lycoming) ........-..Send to Tyrone Flandrean* ( all 
Lebanon* (Lebanon) A. F. Seltzer ne oe Mon _— Hot Springs” (F 
Lewhere (Unie)... 2. Fenty tate Royersford ( omery).... -... Send to Norristown | Huron* ) 
petber om IF (Miglin epee eee Santa faa Schwenksville (Montgomery). .... Send to Norristown | Madison~ (Lake) 
Lock Haven* (Clinton) .......... ....++-+-- H. all | 5. oasis ner —_ ; EH 
Mahanoy City (Schuylkill)....... ... Robert P. Swank ranton™ ( wanna) pS aaeeeenemeeee Sutherland 
Martinsburg (Blair) .......-.0++ se+0-+ Send to Tyrone J. W. McDONALD, 910 to 913 Mears Bldg. General | Onida* Mound City" re eR TT -- Andrew: McFall 
Mauch Chank* (Carbon)..........-.... Craig & Leese practice. Collections and commercial law a Blerrr (Bighea)nnpvwcveeeneeenn DEW March 
— my ort ow Jeneeneecenenns Thos. E. Finley specialty. Refers to Dime Deposit & Discount | Rapid City* (Pennington).......-.----- ‘A. K. Gardner 
entitle (Crawford)..........+0.«++ Joshua Douglass . 
Ps Shamokin (Northumberland)......... D. W. Shepman | Redfield (Spink) 
Met Orencany) 777777777777 James Waste Mereur | Shenandoah (Schuylkill) hoemaxer | Sterling & Clark. Refer to Merchants’ Ban 
Miffinburg (Union) . o-**"" Horace P. Glover | Smethport* (McKean)... « . R. Mayo Bank of Redfie'd. State Bank of Dolan’s an 


Milton (Northumberland)... o--oeos Frank M. Reber 
Monongahela City (W ashington). .-.W. Parke Warne 


Mount Carmel (Northumberland) 
PRESTON A. VOUGHT. Refers to Mount Carmel 
Banking Co. 


Mount Pleasant (Wesmoreland)......... —h A. Cort 
Nanticoke (Luzerne) P. Robins 
Natalie (Northamberland)......Send to Mount Carmel 


New Castle* (Lawrence) ......... GREGORY & DICKEY 
Refer to the First National Bank, National Bank 
of Lawrence County and Citizens’ ‘Nat'l Bank. 


Nornstown* ed erry Samuel H. High 

OR City (VOR i ccccscccoscccnesce ----Ash & Speer 
Refer to First National Bank. 

Osceola Mills (Clearfield.......... .... Send to Tyrone 

Pennsylvania Furnace (Huntingdon). Send to Tyrone 


PHILADELPHIA‘ (Philadelphia) 


CARR & FRANCISCUS, Provident Bldg. pane 
and corporation law. Collection artment 
thoroug aly modern and well pom de a 
sitions en by Notary, James J. RB 4 
References: J. Spencer Torner Co., Phi 
delphia; The Provident Life & Trust Co. ; 


Fourth _ National Bank; H. W. Johns 
Manville Co A Hardware Co.; Ed 
ward K. & Co. Long Distance 


‘Phone: Market 600. 


A. MORTON COOPER, 1211-1214 By om Girard 
Bldg. General commercial and Orphan's Court 
ractice. Collections and insolvency litigation. 

fers to The Continental Title & it Co. 


JOSEPH A. REED, Suite 1111-1114 Stephen Girard 
Bldg, 21 South Twelfth st. Gen practice, 
corporation and commercial law, and collec- 
tions, specialties. Refers to Union Trust Co., 
—— & Warner Co.. a 429 Market 

Fry, Glans & Hall, carpe’ 1025 Mar- 
kee st.; The Borgner Co., “tre brie ce, 2 23d Ab. 
Race streets ; Derr Haney Co., 


REPETTO & REPETTO, 717 Walnut st. General 
— Collections and commerce reial law. 
fer to Union Nat'l Bank, Atlantic City, N.J. 


WAGNER & CRAWFORD, 15 and 17 South Third st. 
Established 1849. Prompt attention given to 
claims of all kinds in P’ el ee 
out the United States ry! 
Public. Refer to Philadelphia Trust 6 
Deposit Co. and Central National Bank. Long 
Distance "Phone. 


Philipsburg (Centre) ................. Geo. W. Zeigler 
Refers to the First National Bank. 


Phoenixville (Chester).............. -H. H. Gilkyso 
Refers to Farmers & Merchants’ National 
of Phoenixville. 


PITTSBURG* (Allegheny) 


ALBION E. BEST, 508 Diamond st. General law 


—— and Notary Public. Refers to 
Freehold Bank. 


PRESTLEY & NESBIT, Suite 76 St. Nicholas Bld 
450 Fourth ave. (John L. Prestley, Hay 5 
Nesbit.) General practice in all courts. 
ee —— to real estate law. » qallections, 

mf and municipal law. Refer to Free. 

held Union Nat'l Mercantile 

a &. = | _ Trust Co. of Pitts- 

ur; rat Nat ae or First 
Nat'l Bank of McDonald, Pa. ¥ 


. 


‘ 
? 
’ 









Souderton (Montgom: ‘TTSend to Norristown 
South Bethlehem “yo URES eceses J.D. Brodhead 


Spruce Cree + ommnnaguannenen 65, 
St. Mary's Me (EI Co. éangds 0gngessiece Od ee 
Sanbury* ( en jueeeéée J. K. McWilliams 
uehanna ( secese .John D. Miller 
ers to the it and City National ——. 
Tamaqua — euesceccensaesescece B. Graeft 
THOR CERIO) . cnccccccescsoce scocscccccece r B. Smith 
Tionesta* ( ont pegbnesnnceseseehuesnum P. M. Clark 
Titusville (Crawford)............... Samuel Grumbine 
Trappe (Montgomery).... .......- Send to Norristown 
Tremont (Schuylkill)........... ROBERT S. BASHORE 
26 West Main street. 
Troy 9 peths camhen cena Charles L. Fellows 
ee sdatosaenececnacceeses 6. LLoYo OWENS 
Refers to ‘First National Bank. 
Uniontown" (Fayette)..........-......H. L. Robinson 
Warren* (Warren).............. Dinsmoor & Peterson 





Wellsboro (Tioga)..............--- --<f Arthur L. Bailey 
Wilkesbarre* (Luzerne) 


FELIX ANSART, 15 S. Franklin st. Commercial 
law and litigation a specialty. 


Williamsburg (Diair) ................- Send to Tyrone 
Williamsport* (Lycoming) 
CANDOR & MUNSON. Attorneys for Lycoming 
_ — Bank, West Branc Motions Sauk, 
Institution of Williamsport, W 


rel Railways, Williamsport Water 
per enneyfrania Telephone Ce., The H. B. 
Claain Co. and R. G. Dun & Co. 


York* (York) 


ROSS & BRENNEMAN, 10 West Market st. (H.C. 
Brenneman, N. Sanborn Rosa.) General prac- 
tice. Contested litigation and corporation law. 
A. J. Brenneman, Mgr. Collection Department. 
Refer to City Bank or any bank of York, Pa. 


JOHN F. KELL. Refers to First National Bank. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Bristol* (Bristol) ...... 20000 .eeseseness Samuel Norris 
Newport* (Newport) ...John C. Burke 


Pawtucket (Providence)...- ........C. J. Farnsworth 

Providence’ (Providence) ........... HENRY E. TIEPKE 

48 Custom House Street. Refers to the Industrial 
Trust C 

Le (aah secacecce anccoecsceed Charles B. Mason 

nqacanssnanated Albert B. Crafts 

Weenies Seotens. siedeeennees William G. Rich 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Aiken* (Aiken)..... cihihahesatmeesmnnitid G. W. Groft 
Barnwell* (Barnwell) .. Bellinger, Townsend & Greene 


Refer to Citizens’ Savings Bank 
Beaufort* poerecon eccccceccecesocecese W. LI. Verdier 


Camden* (Kershaw) .............- L. A. Wittkowsky 
Refers to Bank + Camden and Farmers and Mer- 
chants’ Bank. 


CHARLESTON* (Charleston) . William Mosley Fitch 






Chestor* (Chester). .... ..-Ashbel G. Brice 
Columbia* (Richland) .. .W. Boyd Evans 
Gaffney* (Cherokee) .. ccccecede Oo —_ 
Greenville* (Green ..Isaac M. 


“Sease & Dominick 
Orangebure* (Orangeburg). ......... WOLFE & = 


po 
aaspecialty. Refer to People’s Bank. 
a Hill 


| ee Wilson & Wilson 

Refer to 1 Union Bank of Rock Hill. 
ey burg)........ Bomar & Simpson 
BRE (UE eccccccccosccccccent omas B. Butler 





James River Bank. 


Ww. Issenhuth. Refers to Bank of Redfield and 
Redfield National Bank. 
SIOUX FALLS* (Minnehaha) 


aes, =H . Ley Attorneys for Sioux Falls 
"| Bank, R. G. Dun & Co., Illinois Central 
Co. pe Western Union Telegraph Co. 


C, A. CHRISTOPHERSON. General la 
Reference: es Falls Savings Bak My My 
—— t co vigorous attention to 
business p in my care. 


Sisseton* (Roberts) 
— ard Babcock. Refers to First National Bank 
Sisseton. 


Barrington Lane & Son. Refer to Sisseton StateB’k. 
Tyndall* (Bon Homme).............- Elliott & Stilwell 


Vermillion* cn) tenes Gunnaeccoaned JARED RUNYAN 
Commercial law and collections. 
Watertown’ (Coddington)............-..John Nicolson 


Webster ( 

FRANK "SEARS. References: Farmers & Mer- 
chante’ Bank, Webster, aud Aberdeen Na- 
tional Bank, Aberdeen; Hon. J, H. McCoy, 
Circuit Judge. 


Wilmot (Roberts) .......... ecccececsees J. J. Batterson 
Yankton* (Yankton).................- R. E. McDowell 


TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga* (Hamilton) 

Clarksville" (Mon Peccccccecesece Fort 

Columbia* o 
Refer to 

Cumberland 

Elizabethton* ( 


Figures & P. 
deena SANFORD & McCLELLAND 
a & Merchants’ Bank. 
(Claiborne) ........ J. H. 8. Morrison 
Piccenacnncencons Tipton & Miller 





‘ol 


Knoxville* (Knox) 
INGERSOLL & PEYTON. Refer to City National 
Bank, — Nat. Bank and Third Na 





phis* ag 
L. & E. LEHMAN. Refer to Manhattan Savings 
Bank & Trust Co. 





Shields & Mountcastle 


Eee eee ee errr 2 


J F. Shannon 
“Ollie W. Anderton 
“See ae inchester and B’k of Decherd. 





ee a mg ene 
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Abilene* (Taylor 


Kirby & Kirby 
Alvarado (Jo 
Alvin (Brazoria) 


a - Cleburne 


Beaumont, (Jefferson Co.).............. Ww. CRO 
Attorney and Counselor at law. Rooms 1. we 15 & 17 
Blanche —— Bldg. Practice in all State and 
Federal Co Commercial law. Refers to Beau- 
mont N: bomen | Bank. 

Belton* (Bell) 

Bowie (Montague) 


h A 
~~ nme Bank of Brady. 


etbeeceoneee L. J. & W. D. Wilson 

pe moet Washington) euwwesscosscccsenses B. Bryan 

Brenmond (Robertson) Moorehead & Smith 
Refer to Brenmond Bank. 


ih che enie elaine hsiinninmnneid J. R. CAMPBELL 
— to Bank of Collinsville. 
Columbia (Brazoria)..................-- . Loggi 
Columbus (Colorado) eet MeCormick 
Commerce (H ne ecescesacevccesceseccess 6. - o GREEN 
Refers to Ablowich & Green, at this place. 
Conroe (Montgomery)...............- =x. - —_ 
ncn ncictnnenannnancinanien tonal 
Corno (Hopkins) Send ~4 ‘ia, 
Corsicana* (Navarro).. W. J. WEAVER. 
Special attention to peeectiene, corporation, real 
estate and commercial la 
Crowley (Tarrant) 


Send to Cleburne 
Cunly ee kins) 


Send to Commerce 





Fort W: 
GEORGE AGE §. McGO mcaow Rooms 28 & 29 Powell 2 ee. 
Attorney an DWN, Roome 2 Adjuster. 

trips mae to any part of the State fl 

on request 
Gainesville* Clatlatd <oc00 
G iveston) 
ay 
Grandview (Johnson). 
ee (Huat) 


Hilisboro* (Hill) 





* (Harris) 
ae Attorney for Houston National 


~~ City (Fill) Lee Frisby 
Refers to a National Bank or Allen & Oliver's 


Joshua (J ane) 





"...Send to Commerce 
Lufkin (Angelina) W. J. TOWNSEND 
Refers to Angelina County National Bank. 

Manvel (Brazoria) 

ee (Collin). 

Meridian* (Bosque) 

Montague (Montague) 

ee wai 
mmercial lit ion especially. 

Paris* (Lamar) 


CHAS. W. MASSIE 


M.J Hickey 
Send to Bowie 


San Saba (San Saba).... 
Seguin (Guadalupe) .... 
Sherman* (Grayson) 
Stephenville* ‘Ers 

Sulphur Springs* (Hopkins) 
Sunset (Montague) 


Texarkana (Bowie)..............- R. R. LOCKETT 
Refers to Texarkana National Bank, A.C. Stewart, 
Mayor, or any State official or reliable business 
house in Texarkana. 


ler* (Smith) ........... eecccee w. © Bein & Sons 





FOSTER & JORDAN 

Commercial, corporation, insurance, banking an 
bankruptcy law, specialties. Practice in the 
courts, State and Federal. Refers to Provident 
National Bank and The Associated Officers of the 
Mercantile Adjuster. Pam a yet and 
aggressive collection de rompt per- 
sonal attention given to on el 

Waxahachie* (Eliis)..................- J.E. 

Weatherford* (Parker) 

Wichita Falls* (Wichita). .... 

Wolf Ci 

Weskvilie® (Tylt8).ccocecccccsccccscsecs J. A. Mooney 


UTAH. 


en = Elder) .........-.....---J. M. Coombs 


Olen: (Web ceebaakn cunt weneaaee J.C. Walters 
ri) MoCormick 
Richfield | eoiass sash ec ct Stownt 


Salt Lake* (Salt Lake) 
BOOTH, LEE & tm a 5th floor Auerbach Block. 
Commercial litigation especially. 


—- ———— Suite 126-123 Commercial 


mercial, 
og alties. Refer to Co’ 
tional k of this city. Bammer furnished 
at any point where required. 


VERMONT. 


(Chittenden 
RUSSELL W. TAFT "Rfers to Merchants’ National 
Bank & Burlin Trust Co., Burlington. 
Gaba to Hyde Park 
Felehville . Gilbert A. Davis 
Hyde Park* (Lamoille)........-...-. F. H. McFarland 
Lyndonville (Caledonia G 
Refers to National 
jer™ 


(Caledonia) H ate 

White River Junction (Windsor) .... "Wm. Baton er 

Windsor, (Windsor) .................Gilbert A. Davis 

Refers to Windsor Savings Bank and Woodstock 
National” Bank at Woodstock. 

Woodstock* (Windsor)............. .--F. C. Southgate 


VIRGINIA. 


* 


Oliften Fonge ee ....@eo. K. Anderson 
nee Spa gap eeccccces- A. C. eppenes 
Main st. General practice. State and F 

Danville and Chatham, Va. chee 


Greenlee D. Letcher 
her. Practices in State and 
eral courts. Collections given prompt attention. 
Lynchburg (Campbell) “gt E. EDMUNDS 
pen og law and collections. business 
2 Refers to First National Bank and 
People’ 's National Bank. 
Magruder (York) 
Manassas* (Prince William) 


ick) NELMS & WISE 
elms Bidg. References: The City Bank or any 
city officer or banker. 


saa & STUART, First National Bank Bldg. 
Refer to the First National Bank. 
Norfolk* (Norfolk) 
A. . ne: Tee i Commercial, collec 
S— law. Litigation. Refers to any 


Peters (Dinwiddie). ««---.-Geo. S. Bernard 
Portsmouth* (Norfolk) ...........00.+...+..-N. Cassell 





Pulaski* (Pulaski) ..... © cccccceccecccce --O. C. Brewer 


Richmond* (Henrico) 

EDWIN P. COX, Room 4, 1103 E. Main st. Refers 
to Merchants’ National Bank and State Bank 
of My ne of Richmond, > — & String. 
fellow, bankers, Richmond, 


Roanoke (Roanoke) JNO. H. WRIGHT 
General law practice. Loans and investments. 
arts: Roanoke City and Adjacent Counties, 
Court of Appeals and U. 8. District and Circuit 
Courts ere we to First Mational Bank. 


| erent y ean ea eoccccccccccccecees rt ae. Xd r 
taunton* (Augusta) ........~-.ess00+-- . Braxton 
Saffolk (N 


Paliman (Whitman) seabedsiedl i. Harvey 


omAY & Fatt, 506 Mutual Life Bldg. | ag aol 
corporation. and 


spostaltice References: Scandinavian- com 
can Bank,Seattle; Kountze Bros., bankers, Ar- 
nold, Constable & Co., and Tefft, Weller & Co., 
New York; McCornick & & Co., bankers, and 
Nat'l Bank of the aa he Salt Lake, Utah. 
GEORGE W. SAULSBER Rooms 305 and 306, 
Marion Block. Refers to the Washington 
National Bank. 


( 
South Bend* (Pacific) 
Spokane* (Spokane) 





Decccccce ovens Coleman & Hart 
Hewen & Stratton 


ractice 20 years. 


SAMUEL R. STERN, 


630-633 , | UR. New York eCity ay 
Sus Bocuse rap & Levineon, Chicago Nortb- 


Chicago ; Repre- 
ANNEX. po Pag Tee 





Collection Sooutee. 


Tacoma‘ (Pierce) 


ma 1, eee. (Frank Allyn, Frank Allyn, Jr.) 
Bh Refers to London & San 
Se ‘ederal and State Judges, &c. 


Walla Walla* (Walla Walla)........... 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Addison (Webster) ..............See Webster —_—. 
Bluefield (Mercer) Ww. W. we xg 
Buckhannon* (Upshur Pifer 
Camden-on-Gauley (Webster) Send to Webster he 
Charleston* (Kanawha) Brown, Jackson & Knight 


aa ~ —y-4 Jefferson) Forrest W. Brown 
Refers to the Bank of Charlestown. 

Clarks) (Harrison) Cc. 
Cowen ( ° Send to Webster Springs 
Erbacon (Webster) ......... Send to Webster Springs 
Fairmont* seep mar .-A. B. Flemng 
Fay etteville* (F 

Refer to 


Grafton* (taylor 
Hun * (Cabell 
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ne ae peg mma Waeireing F Lad | Hoe Gian ican Wann Seenteen & oak 
au P au eeccecccese rvin ° ow Doce son 
MERRICH & SUNTN. Bete Parkerebur Ee Wansea" ( Mccecascese Ryan, Hurley & Jones | North Sy (Cape Breton)...... McDonald & Butts 
tional, First National and Second Nat'l ks. 
Van Winkle & Ambler. Refer to the Parkersburg | Y°*t Superior (Dougias)............ Winsor & Winsor | Parrsboro ( berland)....... .....- ----+- C. 8. Muir 
National and ational Banks. Whitehall* (Trempealeau)............Send to Arcadia — Ot Oobeea weagaes pay = aa. 
‘ormanb ring) im DeTiANd)...... Send erst, 
Poterebatg Sree tank & eyee! . —_ wy Stellacton CD tiiinthanvonsiens Send to New Glasgow 
i Picasant™ OM eae 7.8.8 Cosme. Sydney” (Cape Breton) 
Point Pleasant* (Mason) ................. cer 
o"'Refers to Merchanta’ National Bank. —_eo- (Big Horn) ..eeeee-eonn- ony W, 8. Collins | ROSS & ROSS, Ross Block. Refer to Bank 
Ravenswood (Jackson).............--.-. N. C. Prickitt | Buffalo* CIID, natcasesseccnnanceed OC. H. Parmelee T ‘Col ontreal. —s 
ace Gans. A. J. Porter | Oheyenn Catron iby Raninseensaee; ert We Mann (Picton) to New G 
eeecccceccccocces da. e e* Se 060 ° ae 
Sistersville" (Tyler) .........--000-0.- A. Bruce Hunt las* (Converse) ...........----+- Wm. F. Mecum | Windsor (Hants)............-.......-. W. M. 
Wainville (Webster) epee Send to Webster Springs Evanston * (Uinta) _ ERRORS Robert 8 Spence Yarmouth* (Yarmouth). ....Sandford H. Pelton, K. 0. 
yne* RE as pman ns ( EP secnancnceseseasecsecesih aie 
W ebster Springs* (Webster)..Thurmond & Wooddell | Laramie* (Albany)........ ecescccecces. N. E. Corthell 
—— ~ ons a Refer to Buck- | Newcastle* (Weston).............---.<++. Griggs Bros omnes 
— uckhannon, 4 Rawlins* (Carbon)........... ....-- HOMER MERRELL ° 
Wellaburg* (Brooke)....+...... eveeee W. M. Workman Practice in all courts, State and Federal. Com- 
Wheeling* (Ohio) m corporation and mining law. Refers to | Barrie* (Simcoe)..... a Donald Ross 
T. M. Garvin. attention given to o First National Bank of Rawlins or any bank in Belleville* ).-e200-.------ William N. Ponton 
izing corporations under the laws of West State of Wyoming. Chatham* (Kent).............. Wilson, ike & Gundy 
es wd a athention ven sour Reck ay * (Sweetwater) pinata Taliaferro & Watts | Galt (Waterloo) ............... ssc eeeeee W.J. Millican 
PT eee eee ee ee . . * 
Wheeling Bank. eee i. (ee rampage se5 Melvin N Hamilton* (Wentworth) . Scott, Lees, Hobson&Stephens 
Williamson* (Mingo) * (Frontenac)......-.--------- ou cis King 
DOUGL4S W. BROWN. Refersto James Donivan, = ‘aa 99 Dundas st. Refers to Molsons Bank, London 
Clerk County Court, Mingo Co. or & Debenture Co., London. 
She & Goodykoontz. Refer to Bank of a oO ims TO R { Cc oO ’ 
Villiamson. ® Ottawa (Carleton) 
GAM FOAM vacctsdeccscic pide Joseph Anderson, Jr WacCRAKEN, egy McDOUGAL, , Bessie, 
ane a ocaliaineataeniniaa 
stgoma (owannee) -ccceseese-dt, 2. Panee| PHILLIPPINE ISLANDS | ““dietahty tigi sttarrstir S:lcitors 
Refers to Bank of “Algoma. Deering } Co., Chicago. 
Antigo" (Langlade) .......-..+++00.-+ John H. Trever | MANILA.........0--scceesseeeee+ Lyons & Wolfson 
Appicten® (Outagemted -ae-n----. LYMAN E. BARNES f Se, athacines® (Lincsini............Gallior & Barese 
sae (comapeeet > —~ phere § 
‘erences : of Arcad 0: tehalL 
Bank of Galesville, Bank of Blair. ay TORONTO* (York) . 
Ashiand* (Ashland)................ --.--D. E. Richter HA ALLAN ISLANDS. Douglas & Murray, 61 Victoria street. 
ae ae Sie: asinine citaaiainiii Wise & Nickens | Toronto Junction (York).........-.+- JOHN JENNINGS 
Blair (Trempealean) . me... to nue Deak of Bio _ menshown WHI CIID nics ccccenccccccccscces Ellis & Ellis 
— Plaine. PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Refers to Bank of A. J. Pipkin 
and State Bank of Bosco 


William E. Howe. Refers to Bank of A. J. Pipkin 


at Boscobel. 

Briggsville (Marquette) ............ ....-- A. L. Wood 
Chippewa Fails* (Chippewa)....... Jenkins & Jenkins 
Clintonville (Waupaca).............. Guernsey & Lehr 
Columbus a es peusaccescocasuces Paul D. Durant 
Danville (Dodge) .............+. .---Send to Columbus 
—_a ( Payette) eccececece eee m & Osborn 

Ville* (lowa)..........«00++.-..-- Reese & Carter 
= estown (Columbia) peeacésconeet Send 
Eau Claire* (Eau Claire) 
Eleva CFesmmadienas gducnanaceiedsces Send to 
Ettrick (Trem SEP csanesce 
Fall River (Columbia)....... 


Fond du Lac (Fond du Lac). 





Galesville (Trempealean) Send to 

Green Bay* (Brewn).......... John C. & A. C. Neville 
Refer to Green Bay Water Co. 

Indep (Trempealean)......... Send to Arcadia 


Janesville* (Rock) 


So (O. H.), JEFFRIS (M. G.) & MOUAT (M. 
O.), 10 Weat waukee st. yo = for 
First National and Merchants & Mechanics’ 


Savings Banks. All notaries. Special collec- 

tion department. 
Keveser (Columbia) ..............--- Send to Columbus 
Kenosha* (Kenosha)............MeDowell & Kroncke 
Kewaunee * (Kewaunee) ....... ---+----John Wattawn 
La Croase* (La Crosse)............« oces ler & Wolfe 
Lancaster (Grant)........Bushnell, Watkins & Moses 
Lowell / Pednccacesssnsancessad Send to Columbus 
Madisun* (Dane) 


RALPH W. JAC*MAN, Commercial and Corporation 
— ——— to First National Bank and Bank 
isconsin. 
Marinette* (Marinette) ...............Quinlan & Daily 
MILWAUKEE* (Milwaukee) 


a KEMPER A mesoesee. Attor- 
oom 8 Counsellors. 39-46 Mitchell Bldg, 
tS, Wis. References: First National 

Bank of Milwaukee, H. B. Chaflin Co., Fred- 
erick Vietor & Achelis New York, Marshall 


Field & Co., Salonen Heed, Foulard & Co.., 
ee g ia, Pa. burg & Workum, Cin- 
cinn 


New London (Wau Deoncccceses Charles A. Holmes 
Refers to First National Bank. 


Oconto* (Ocento)........ccccccs.es Francis X. Morrow 
— we innebago)............. Hume & Oellerich 
Osseo (Trempealeaa) oneceseeeeeeee-Sond to Arcadia 

a — «+--+... E. 8. Baker 








Prantfce (Price) . . 
peeing {Restan..- 
sseville (Dodge) 
Rie (Columbia). . 
vena’ Point* (Po 
St. Croix Falls (Polk). . 
















CANADA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Cranbrook (Kootenay) ............-...-§ 
Greenwood (Kootenay) 


Nelson (Kootenay).............- Taylor & Hannin 
v4 Send to — 





Vanoouver eo = alg piaanemiemednaen IL. 
Victoria* ( _ Drake. Jackson & Helmcken 
MANITOBA. 
Brandon* (Brandon) ...... © esececcocsece H. L. Adolph 
Dauphin ( ST cheincedee cauneess A. E. Wilkes 
fers to Bank of Ottawa. 


Hartney Min <= Se G. 8. Hallen 
Winnipeg Selkirk) M'donall. Tupper. Phippené’ Tupper 
peg (Selkirk) M’ Tupper. Phippen& Tupper 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Fredericton (York)..........-..-.+- ARTHUR R. SLIPP 
Refers to The Bank of Nova Scotia and The Peo- 
ple’s Bank of Nova Scotia. 


en ( 1 

Woodstock” ( Carleton ecceccce Fisher & A. B. Connell 
Refer to Bank of ova Scotia and People's Bank 
of Halifax. 


NEW FOUNDLAND. 
St. Johns (St. Johns).......-.....+-+-- Kent & Howley 


NORTH WEST TERRITORIES. 


Calgary” (Alberta Sepa ...W. L. Bernard 

ton (Alberta Ter.) . .... Taylor & Boyle 

(Aneinivoin Ter.) . eocdanaes tain & Robson 

Yorktown (Assiniboia Ter.) wencses James F. MacLean 
NOVA SCOTIA. 


Ambherst* eg a 
Bridgewater Oo pgpenne Fy 
Chestre (Lunenburg) ...... occeees Send to Lunenburg 


HALIFAX* (Halifax) 
HARRIS, HENRY & CAHAN. Citend C. Weldon, 
D.C.L., Ph.D. 


C., Counsel; Robt. E. Harris, 
K. C.; William A. = ¥° L.B.; Charles 
Solicitors in Canada for 


the Im War Department and A ; 
and teen fer the Donel Back of Comeks 









Charlottetown* ee Mellish & Mellish 
Refer to Royal Bank of Canada. 
Summerside* Geinstb.<.2- aeceuuncaseced John H. Bell 


QUEBEC. 


Danville ( 
Refers to 


Semesoccesactadeseeecooc< Joubers 
Que. 
MONTREAL* (Montreal)...... cnesgae Butler & Abbott 
New Carlisle (Bonaventure) --..... James Edward Mill 
Ad Barrister, oi. 
Quebec* ( ..Caron, Pentland & Staart 





MEXICO. 


CO (City of) 
J. L. STARR HUNT, Calle de Montealegre, No. 20 
. Lawrence & Sons, bankers 
; J. Milton Cornell, of J. B. 
ar m manufacturers, 26th st. 
and 1ith ave., _ Y.; Frederick Straus, aeeege 
firm of J. & W . Seligman & Co., Mils Bi 
N. ¥.; A. Gersdorft, of Guthrie, Cravath 
& Henderson, attorneys, 40 Wall st., N. Y. 





ENCLAND. 


LONDON (Middlesex 
Jno. Burke a 7 New Square, Lincolns Inn 
& Mores Passage (opp. Law Courts) Carey st. 





FRANCE. 


PARIS. 


LEOPOLD GOIRAND, French Attorney. Avoue 
Place Vendome. Author of Treatise upon 
ae Mercantile Law ante Practice of Courts, 
900 pages, price $5.00, post free. Baker, Voor- 
hees & Co.. vpublishere, New York; Stevens & 
Sons, London, publishers. 





JAPAN. 


YOKOHAMA. 





GEORGE H. SCIDMORE, Counsellor at Law. 
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SPECIAL LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


—_“"_aeeeeN rR iii OeOOOONOOMONNOWMOWONOONONONOIIOwOOwmwwnw—' 


W. F. DELANEY, 
Attorney at Law, 


Keooms 2 and 3 Commercial Hall, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 





Refers to Mechanics’ Nationa! Bank. 


A. P BRADSTREET, 


Attorney at Law, 
Odd Fellows’ Bldg. WATERBURY, CONN. 





GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 





Refers to Thomaston National Bank, Thomaston. 


NEAL & BARBER, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


Kooms 58 te 61 Sonna Bldg, BOISE, IDAHO. 


Pusstics in all State and Federal Courts, and before U.8 
Land Office. Commercial, Corporation and Banking Liti- 
= aspecialty. Fully equipped collection department 

management of able attorney 
ces: American Bonding& Trust Co.,of Baltimore 
apo? Adjuster, Snow-Churcnh and various other 
canton agencies; Capital State B’k of Idaho, Boise, Idaho 











N. RUFUS GILL. ROGER T. GILu. 
ROBERT L. GILL. ALBERT 8. GILL 


RUFUS GILL & SONS 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


Wallis Building, 215 St. Paul Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








Refer to Central Foundry of New int Baltimore Trust 
& Guarantee Co., Merrlond cShane Mfg. Co.. Fidelity & De 
posit Trust Co. of M and 
CaB_e AppREss “HERBAK.” Established 1884. 


HERBERT L. BAKER, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


30 Ceurt Street, (Phone 321.) BOSTON, MASS, 
Practice in all State and Federal Courts. 


Collections and Commercial Litigation | given prompt 
attention. Bankruptcy and Co’ Law a § --3 
Notary Public. Make co “sion to Herbert L. Baker, 


‘erences: Beacon Trust & Safe Deposit Co. or any 
bank in Boston. 





FRED. WADSWORTH MOORE. OLIVER WADSWORTH SHEAD 
Telephone, 1257 Haymarket. 


MOORE & SHEAD, 


Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 


5 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
General Law and Corporation Practice. 


Refer to Mercantile Trust Go.. , hae, * nson & Co., 
Bankers; Vermilye & Co. 





ak treet & Co., 
ey » Ki g& Co, Giothiere: Tn versity Cam- 
1S gee Piano Mfrs.; Arthur C. Har 


briage: ¢ Wholesale’ 


F. D. WEAVER, 


Counselor at Law, 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


GENERAL PRACTICE. COMMERCIAL COLLECTIONS 
Resident Agent for non-resident corporations. 








Refers to Nationa! State Bank. 





ALBERT C. HEULINGS, 
Attorney at Law, 


Temple Building. 415 Market Street, 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


GENERAL PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS. 


Acts as resident agent for non-resident corporations 
Refers to National State Bank and Security Trust Co 


J. HERBERT PotTTs. FrRaNK T. HigGtne- 


POTTS & HIGGINS, 


Lawyers, 
Notary Public in office. Bankruptcy & Corporation Law 
a Specialty. 
COMMERCIAL TRUST COMPANY BUILDING, 
15 to 21 Exchange Place, JERSEY CITY,N.J. 


Prompt and careful attention [phen to Collections, Com- 
mercial ey ee and taking of depositions. New Jersey 
gg for Corporations incorporated under New Jersey 


law 
leeferences :—Hudson County National Bank; Commer- 
cial Trust Co. 


PY BAYARD KIRKFATRICK, 





Attorney and Counselor at Law. 


532 Prudential Building, NEWARK, N.J. 
HANDLES ALL KINDS OF LEGAL BUSINESS, 


Refers to Fidelity Trust Co., Essex County Nat’! Bank. 


GEORGE H. PEIRCE, 


Counselor at Law, 
164 Market Street, 





NEWARK, N. J. 
Master and Examiner in Chancery, Supreme Court Com- 


missioner, General Practice in State and United States 
Courts; Coliection Department. 


Re oom New Jersey Corporations Office and Organiza- 
tion Company. 


References on Request. 


POWELL & CADY, 


Attorneys & Counselors, 


206 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
67 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. City. 


Practice in State and Federal Courts. 


JOuN L. PRESTLEY. Harry J.NEsBit 


PRESTLEY & NESBIT, 


Attorneys at Law, 


Suite 76 St. Nicholas Bldg., 450 Fourth Ave. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
“ Telephone 2522.” Newer Public in Office. 
GENERAL PRACTICES IN 
ATE AND ) FEDERAL COURTS. 
Special attention aan to real estate, collections, bank- 


Ss and municipal 2 
Freehold Bank, Union National 4 
cantile Trost 02. 30.. Fidelity T Title & Trust Co. of Pitts 


First Nati Carnegie,Pa., First National 
of McDousia. = 














J. W. McDONALD, 
Attorney at Law, 


910 to 913 Mears Bailding, 
SCRANTON, e © © #6 «@ ee 0 8lUee 
GENERAL PRACTICE. PERSONAL ATTENTION 
GIVEN ALL COLLECTIONS. 





Refers to Dime Deposit & Discount Bank. 





N. SARGENT Koss. H. C, BRENNEY aN. 
ROSS & BRENNEMAN, 


Attorneys at Law, 
GENERAL PRACTICE. 


Bollection Department, A. J. BRENNEMAN, ManaGkE 
NOTARY PUBLIC. 
YORK, - o - - - PA 


Refer to City Bank, or any bank in city. 








W. M. CROOK, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Blanchette Estate Building, Rooms 1, 13, 15 and 17. 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS. 





Practice in ali courts, State and Federal. Commercia 
law,corporation and land litigation given careful attenticn. 

— = to Beaumont National Bank. Western Union 
Code. 





A. B. SELDNER, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
234 Main Street. Nortolk County, 
NORFOLK. VA. 
PRACTICE IN STATE AND FKUEKAL COURTS 


Commercial, Corporation and Real Estate —3-_zation. 
Reference: Any bank in Norfolk. 


Long Distance Telephone 1023. Notary Pubic, 





EDWIN P. COX, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Moom 4, Merchants’ National Bank Building, 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Local Counsel for Southern patwer | for City of 

Manchester and County of Ch ae Public, 


erences: Merchants’ National Hank, State Bank of 
virginis Scott & Stringfellow, Bankers & brokers. 


ROBINSONIAN INTEREST TABLES 


STUMPF & STEURER, 


20 Nassau Street NEW YORK 





THE LAW OF COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


By CyesTorHer G. TrepemaN, A.M., L.L.B 
Author of 





“Rea Property” snd “ Limitations of Police Powe:” 


Includes all specie «instruments of indebtednes and 
written evidences of property that are used in the com- 
merce of the worid, the law of Bille and Notes. «{f 
Negotiable Instruments, constitutes but a par 
of the subject. Besides Bills and Notes, and every- 
thing pertaining ~> them, the book containsample e3- 
planations of '~e law reiating to 

Guaranties, Checks, Bank-Notes, United 

States Treasury Notes and Bills of Credit, 

Gevernment & Municipal Bends, Cerpera- 

tien Securities or Coupon Bonds, Certificates 

of Stock, Receivers’ Certificates, Certificates 
of Deposit, Warch Receipts, Bills of 

Lading, Tickets of C Carriers, Tickets 

of Admission to Entertainments, Meal Tick- 

ets, Letters ot Credit and Circular Notes. 

A glance at this list of subjects will disclose the justice 
of the claim we makes thatthia new werk on Com- 
mercial Paper is as comprehensive, if not 
more so, as any existing twe er three volume 
book, 11 bas only become possible to bring the entire 
ubject within the covers of one volume by the employe 
ment of the author’s well-known skill in combining 
remarkable condensation of statement with 
unexcelled perspicuity of expression. Super 
fluous words are eliminated, and every needful word 
retained. In short, the statement made above cevers the 
whole ground, viz.: the new book is written onthesty!¢ 
of the asuthor’s work on REAL PROPERTY 
whose simple, lucid method of expression has, more thaD 
anything else, won for tha* work the felicitous reputs- 
tion it has. 

1039 Pages. 








PRICE, 86.00. 
Address: THE AMERICAN LAWYER, 


P.O .Bex 411, 





NEW YORK 








